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THe New STATESMAN AND NaTion—The Week-end Review. 
Incorporating The New Statesman, The Nation and Athenacum, 
Week-end Review. 


HE question which will be decided when the 
Council of the League meets next week is whether 
sovereign States are capable of uniting in common 
action to prevent war. The League’s opportunity is 
unusually favourable. The excuse used in the Manchurian 
dispute that the League Powers were helpless in the 
Pacific does not apply in the Mediterranean. France, 
whose whole foreign policy is based on the League, dare 
not let it split into its component fragments; she can 
incidentally force this country into a far more genuine 
co-operation with the League in Europe as a price for her 
co-operation against Mussolini. British opinion, in spite 
of the isolationist press, is overwhelmingly in favour of 
League action. The Peace Ballot commits a very large 
section of the British public; the Labour and Liberal 
parties are anxious for full co-operation with the League, 
and the Imperialists are at length realising that the League 
is not some foreign idealistic notion, but the one practical 
means of Imperial defence. Most important of all are signs 
that decent people of all sorts and often of no party are 
outraged at the idea that we should totally disregard our 
obligations to an almost unarmed people, and we believe 
that the letter signed by Col. L’Estrange Malone, Mr. G. T. 
Garratt and Mr. J. H. Driberg in our correspondence 
columns this week is symptomatic of a very general 


feeling. In this country Abyssinia will, we believe, find 
many practical friends whose sympathy is not the interested 
sympathy of Imperialism. 


Choice 


M. Laval is in a much less enviable position than the 
British Government. He can, of course, find many 
loopholes for delay and evasion, as an article on League 
procedure which we publish this week makes plain. He can 
wrangle with Great Britain if he wishes, and emphasise 
our disloyalty to the League in the matter of the German 
navy. He will in any case insist on another last minute 
effort to conciliate the Duce, and it is not impossible 
that Mussolini, aware at last that Great Britain is seriously 
roused, may accept a compromise if he can call it victory. 
If conciliation and the substance of victory do not suffice 
Italy M. Laval will still strive to avoid the vote which would 
denounce the Duce as an aggressor and automatically 
bring sanctions into play. But if Article XI is 
invoked M. Laval can scarcely burke the report of 
the Committee of Thirteen set up after Stresa to 


France’s 


consider not sanctions but methods of economic 
pressure which can be used by the League as 
preventive measures. It was a French memorandum 


that insisted that these measures might be effective 
if the League Powers boycotted key war materials, 
upon which, incidentaily, Italy is particularly dependent. 
In the last resort if the British Government’s lead is 
clear the French will follow. M. Laval will be subjected 
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to pressure from many sides—from his Continental allies, 
from Great Britain, from his own very powerful Left. In- 
ternational Labour is not negligible in this matter, and 
Mr. Attlee’s conversations with M. Blum are significant. 
M. Laval will be affected, as Great Britain is, by the united 
opinion of the coloured world—an important factor for 
France with a large coloured Empire, and he will be 
affected most of all by the knowledge that if Mussolini 
gets away with this, Hitler watching cynically across the 
border will be the first to profit by the Duce’s example. 


Congress and President 


The American Congress ended a most important 
session with a farcical scene staged by Senator Huey Long. 
The Senate has no means of self-protection, whatever 
the urgency of the business to be done before adjournment. 
Huey Long killed the money Bill upon which the financing 
of several first-class measures depended. These included 
the Social Security Act covering old-age pensions and 
unemployment insurance, the Guffey Act for regulating 
the coal industry, the new Labour Relations Board 
designed to establish collective bargaining, and other 
reforms. Much of the new legislation will be delayed as 
a result of the “ filibuster,” which arose out of a revolt 
of Southern Senators against the reduction of govern- 
ment loans to cotton-growers. But the Administration 
has other resources and the additions to the New Deal 
will undoubtedly go forward. The follies and the bitter 
conflicts in Congress have tended during the summer to 
obscure the fact that the session just ended has made an 
extraordinary record. The President has been hampered 
at every turn, and no one Bill has come out as he wanted it. 
But in addition to workers’ insurance and old-age pensions, 
he has secured the passage of Bills reforming the Federal 
Reserve and banking procedure and the public utility 
holding companies, and making a new basis for taxation 
which ensuing Congresses will undoubtedly accept and 
extend. This is the third year of the presidential term. 
It usually marks the end of a President’s influence over 
Congress. But Mr. Roosevelt has maintained his domin- 
ance as legislative leader far more than any recent 
President. He has displayed both generalship and power 
—all the more noteworthy because six months ago the 
Supreme Court judgment on the N.R.A. was taken to 
be a mortal blow. 


America and the Sovict 


The Soviet Government has replied promptly to the 
American protest against the propagandist activities of 
- the Comintern, by a flat denial of any breach of the obliga- 
tions into which it has. entered, or of any responsibility 
for the Comintern’s doings. A similar answer is understood 
to have been made to an informal British protest not long 
ago. But the American protest was a far more serious 
affair, with more than a hint that the next step might be a 
breach of diplomatic relations. The Soviet Government 
presumably continues to believe in the World Revolution, 
though it no longer expects it soon; and it proposes 
to postpone working for it to the achievement of a united 
front against Fascism with the democratic parties. The 
Comintern at its recent conference recorded its con- 
version to the same view ; but even so its doctrines and 
policy can hardly be squared with the somewhat exigent 
anti-revolutionary professions which the United States 


is apt to require as a sine qua non. If the Soviet Government 
is to be held responsible for what the Comintern says, 
as well as for what it does, diplomatic relations are hardly 
possible between America and the U.S.S.R. But the 
path of wisdom is to ignore the Comintern’s talk—which 
is no longer of more than theoretical importance. The 
realistic thing would be to congratulate the Soviet Govern- 
ment on a change of policy which makes international 
co-operation possible. 


An Albertian Situation 


It will be very interesting to see what happens in 
Alberta, where the Social Credit Party has just won a 
resounding electoral victory. It is true that Mr. Aberhart, 
who heads the Social Credit movement in Alberta, is 
not an orthodox Douglasite, and that Major Douglas 
himself, called in by the late United Farmers’ Government, 
has reported that Mr. Aberhart’s plan of guaranteeing 
every citizen an income of $25 a month is altogether 
impracticable. But Major Douglas has also said that he 
believes a sound social credit plan can be drafted for 
Alberta, despite the fact that in Canada the currency is 
under the control of the Dominion as a whole, and not of 
the separate Provinces. Moreover, Mr. Aberhart has 
met Major Douglas’s criticism with the reply that he is 
not wedded to his own plan, and that he is perfectly 
prepared to call in Major Douglas to advise upon the 
drafting of a workable scheme. If this invitation is 
accepted, the advocates of Social Credit will get their first 
chance in the world of showing what they can do. They 
have appeared as candidates for the legislature in other 
places besides Canada—in Australia, for example—but 
never before have come near victory. Now they have 
won, in a province from which the United Farmers long 
ago ousted the orthodox Canadian parties ; and though it 
is difficult to see how much can be done to put Major 
Douglas’s ideas into effect in a single province, apparently 
Major Douglas as well as Mr. Aberhart is prepared to 
accept the challenge. The result, whatever it is, is bound 
to be interesting. 


An Exciting Experiment 


Mr. Aberhart, who has won his victory with a mixture 
of social credit propaganda and religious revivalism, has 
perhaps really more in common with Father Coughlin 
and Dr. Townsend than with Major Douglas. He has 
triumphantly won the votes of the electors in face of the 
universal denunciation of his scheme by professional 
economists, business men, and the representatives of all 
the other parties, from the Conservatives to the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation. His victory is 
undoubtedly due mainly to the simplicity of his appeal, 
which has gone right home to the debt-ridden agricultural 
communities before whom it has been preached. A political 
party which, in the name of God, promises every citizen 
comfort and security in place of debt and threatening 
bankruptcy is bound to make a powerful appeal, if once 
it can overcome the initial difficulty of getting itself taken 
seriously. Concentrated Social Credit propaganda for 


years past has accomplished this in Alberta ; and now the 
apostles of the new evangel are to be put to the test of 
practice. In order to reassure bank depositors and other 
substantial citizens, Mr. Aberhart has already announced 
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that nothing will be done rashly; and apparently the 
intention is to await “ Major Douglas’s O.K.,” as the 
Douglasites put it, before actually putting a Social Credit 
policy into effect. Meanwhile, Mr. Aberhart, who was 
not himself a candidate at the election, is to be found a 
seat; and the United Farmers are anxious to hand over 
power at once, in order that Mr. Aberhart, and not they, 
may have the task of facing the immediate problems raised 
by the victory of the Social Credit Party. In common with 
many other sceptics who for all their criticisms of Major 
Douglas’s formula have urged the advantages of increasing 
the consumer’s purchasing power, we shall await the 
outcome with sympathy and genuine expectancy. 


Crime in 1933 


The statistics of crime in England and Wales for 1933, 
which have just been published, bring out a few interesting 
points. Among males over 16 the proportion of offenders 
increased steadily from 1929 to 1932, and fell slightly in 
1933, which seems to confirm the connection between 
crime-—especially burglary and kindred offences—and 
unemployment. The number of suicides also rose each 
year from 1929 to 1932, and then fell a little in 1933, 
which suggests a similar connection. There has also been 
an increase in juvenile theft and house-breaking, chiefly 
into unoccupied premises, which is also clearly connected 
with the lack of prospect in decent jobs open to young 
people. Of all the persons found guilty of non-indictable 
offences more than half were guilty under the road traffic 
Acts. Cases of cruelty to children and offences against the 
Education Acts both declined—which is a pleasant item 
on the credit side. Of 99 known or suspected murderers, 
no less than 43 committed suicide. Nineteen persons 
were convicted of murder, and 11 of these were executed, 
the remaining sentences being commuted to penal servitude 
for life. If morals are to be drawn, the most evident seem 
to be, first, that better employment would considerably 
reduce both juvenile and adult crime, and secondly, that 
road transport is plainly marked out by the criminal 
Statistics as well as by the figures of accidents for continual 
public attention during the next few years. Mr. Hore- 
Belisha has done his best: but the treatment—wider 
streets, planned development of building and roads 
constructed for the security of different types of traffic 
must be tackled sooner or later. 


Summer in London 


The cycle of fine summers since 1927 has _ been 
remarkable, as visitors from America and the Dominions 
who have been brought up to believe that it is always 
raining in England, have noticed with surprise. The 
English seaside resorts have recognised the facts and made 
the most of them ; but how many more such seasons will 
be needed before London sets out to make itself into a 
summer capital? The Lansbury Lido, Shakespeare in 
Regent’s Park, a few cafés in the public gardens, a half- 
dozen little efforts in the West End towards tables on the 
pavement—what a pathetic record for a great city which 
in many other respects has been transformed within 
twenty years. There is said to be a falling in the demand 
for lawn tennis courts ; but if so, it is more than made up 
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for by the popular insistence upon open-air swimming 
places. To restore the Thames as a playground is an 
obvious task, and the first big step, when the removal of 
Waterloo Bridge has revealed the full desolation of the 
Lambeth — Blackfriars stretch, will be to hasten the 
planning of the Surrey side. There is really no reason 
why London in hot weather should be the most uncom- 
fortable town in Europe. 


THE TREND OF BRITISH 
OPINION 


Tue belated discovery that the world is a unit and that 
you cannot let Mussolini have his little war in Abyssinia 
without endangering both the peace of Europe and the 
security of the British Empire, has had surprising results 
both on the British Government and the British press. 
The Government, though retaining, for diplomatic 
reasons, the blockade on arms to Abyssinia, has sent an 
unmistakable warning to Mussolini. The Atlantic fleet, 
supplied with eight months’ rations, is by a happy coin- 
cidence due for a cruise in the Mediterranean, and rein- 
forcements of troops have also, curiously cnough, been 
found necessary at Malta. The Zimes has at length 
realised the issues at stake, and coupled in two significant 
leading articles an admission that the peace of the world 
may necessitate a division of the colonial spoils of Empire 
together with a serious discussion of the economic measures 
that might be taken to check Mussolini. “ The League,” 
says the 77mes in an unusually down-right passage, “ has 
to show that it is not afraid of Mussolini.”” Meanwhile, 
the Morning Post, after raving about pacifists who thirst 
for olood (amgngst whom the Times is now presumably 
included) suddenly saw “ the whoic issue in a new light ” 
when it discovered that Italian newspapers were talking 
of rebuilding the Roman Empire on the route to India. 
(Mussolini has, of course, been thundering about this 
for twelve years, but the Morning Post has been too pro- 
Fascist to notice). The vision of Caesar st iding the 
route to India like a Colossus so wrought upon the Morning 
Post that it warned its friend the Duce that if he did 
threaten Malta or Egypt, the whole British nation would 
stand behind the Government. Lord Rothermere’s Dai/y 
Mail and Evening News have still to remember their old 
imperialism. These papers which clamoured with more 
indecent violence than any others for the worst features of 
Versailles, which declared that no loya! British subject 
would ever again trade with Germany, and which even 
protested against feeding Hun children when it was 
suggested that the blockade might be lifted in 1919— 
these papers now have the impudence to talk of the 
injustices of Versailles and urge us to make a place in 
the sun for the Powers which were deprived of colonies 
in the greedy scramble after the war. They are left to- 
day screaming abuse at all who seek for peace, openly dis- 
playing a curiously un-English predilection for bullying an 
unarmed nation whose integrity we have jointly guaranteed 
as solemnly as we ever did that of Belgium, and boosting 
to the skies the high imperial mission of the bullying 
Power. 

If the Rothermere press is nauseating, the Beaverbrook 
press is comic. For months the Dazly Express in the morn- 
ing, and the Evening Standard by night, have been beseech- 
ing us to “ keep out” of the League of Nations and leave 
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Abyssinia to Italy. Day after day they have denounced 
the bellicose pacifists who want Great Britain to make 
war on Italy—though no one has yet, as far as we know, 
advocated anything but the joint sanctions of the League. 
Last week, it seems, someone—perhaps someone of im- 
portance—had a talk to Lord Beaverbrook. For the first 
time he learnt what the League of Nations was. He 
discovered that it had a legal procedure and that sanctions 
could only follow a unanimous condemnation of Italy 
as the aggressor. The result was startling. The 
Evening Standard and Daily Express suddenly fell over 
backwards. There was, after all, “no reason for the 
public to be alarmed.’ The war they had yelled them- 
selves hoarse about would not come and never could 
have come, because sanctions could only be taken if 
there was unanimity at Geneva, and unanimity was im- 
possible. In short, everything they had been dinning 
into the British public for months was just so much 
Ballyhouston. We could go home and sleep just as 
soundly as if Lord Beaverbrook had never imagined the 
war he had been warning us to avoid. 

But there are signs now in the Beaverbrook press that 
in some circumstances their proprietor might not be 
averse to war. The Empire, after all, is Lord Beaver- 
brook’s peculiar hobby, and what if the pacifists have 
been right and war in Africa does threaten the general peace, 
including the security of the British Empire ? The same 
idea has occurred to Mr. Garvin, whose article in last 
Sunday’s Observer has astonished and shocked innumerable 
people who respected him as a journalist of judgment and 
experience. From this strange concoction three points 
could be distinguished. The first was that Great Britain 
should, under no circumstances, honour its obligations at 
Geneva; the second, that if Mussolini or anyone else, 
threatened the British Empire, we must of course fight ; 
and the third, that since the British air force was utterly 
inadequate and the British navy apparently hopelessly 
antiquated—he even suggested that Great Britain was 
inferior to Italy as a Mediterranean power—we must 
settle down to the single task of arming to the limit of our 
capacity. 

Surely of all policies ever advocated for this country, 
this is the most inexplicable. We had always anticipated 
that British imperialists might take a leaf out of the French 
book and regard the League as a useful instrument for 
securing British interests. But to advocate that we first 
repudiate the League or, to use pre-war terms, that we 
deliberately disclaim all our allies and betray our 
covenanted word, and then, splendidly isolated, arm 
against all comers, is surely a policy fit only for Bedlam. 
When the Daily Mail advocates such a policy, we are 
not surprised. We are used to the irresponsibility of 
Northcliffe House, and the fact that the international 
anarchy it sponsors leads straight to a crippling armaments 
race to be followed by general war would not, we suppose, 
be a drawback from Lord Rothermere’s standpoint. 
If we ask whether we hope to stand without friends in 
the world, Lord Rothermere would doubtless answer that 
we could find new allies in Fascist Germany and Fascist 
Japan, and get ready to help them against Soviet Russia. 
But we cannot believe that Mr. 'Garvin, who knows 
something of the ambitions of Japan and of Germany, 
can have any such sinister or foolish idea in his head. 
Nor do the experts we have consulted give any counte- 


nance to his strange notion that the hundreds of millions 
spent on the British and French navies and air forces 
have really left the League Powers disarmed and helpless 
in face of so vulnerable a State as Italy. Somebody must 
have been pulling Mr. Garvin’s leg. 

Essentially, the situation is simple. If, when the Counci] 
of the League meets next week, Great Britain is ready to 
state in concrete terms its readiness to support effective 
action at Geneva, the League may be revivified and Musso- 
lini checkmated. And if it is also willing to imitiate a 
frank discussion of the economic causes of war, on the 
lines suggested on several occasions in this journal and 
discussed in our correspondence columns this week by 
Commander King-Hall, the present emergency might 
quite well prove the beginning of a happier era for Europe. 
We know what the alternative is—a Europe dominated 
by Fascist States that know they can do what they 
like with impunity; a mad race for armaments on 
a scale incompatible with the existence of free in- 
stitutions even in the remaining democracies; a short 
period of fear and hatred ending in a war which would 
ring down the curtain on Western civilisation. Our 
best hope is that the statesmen who meet at Geneva will 
at this last minute realise the horrors of that alternative 
and show that they are capable of the concerted action 
which may still avert catastrophe. 


CONDITIONS OF WARFARE IN 
ABYSSINIA 
I 


Tue normal military forces of Abyssinia consist of a standing 
army, Virtually the Emperor’s bodyguard, and the feudal levies 
which are the personal following of the great chieftains, each 
of whom has to supply a quota both to the standing army and 
on a general mobilisation. This system works satisfactorily 
enough in the north, where the chieftains are the great land- 
owners, and where feudal tenure and service are understood and 
accepted as part of the social heritage. The personal armies 
of the chieftains owe allegiance to the chieftains and through 
them to the Emperor: they are maintained and trained by 
the chieftains, and every peasant is under the obligation of 
military service whenever called upon. They are, therefore, 
trained shots and accustomed to a sort of mediaeval military 
discipline. It is only the Emperor’s bodyguard, estimated at 
approximately 30,000—though now swollen by an unknown 
number of conscripts—that has been trained by Belgian and 
Swedish officers along European lines. For the rest, subject 
though they are to a loose discipline, they may fairly be called 
individualists, since their mode of warfare is largely conditioned 
by their environment. To the Abyssinian in general his 
rifle is his most prized possession, and a gift of a few rounds 
of ammunition the most valuable introduction. He is his own 
armourer, and shows an amazing skill in effecting the most 
complicated repairs, as he is held criminally responsible should 
he on mobilisation fail to present himself with his rifle in 
good order. 

In the conquered south, however, conditions are very 
different. Theoretically the feudal system is in force, and the 
Governors, appointed from the aristocracy, the cadet branches 
of noble families and from the Emperor’s favourites, have the 
status of feudal lords. But this status is hollow. The only 


feudal following they have consists in the retinue and soldiers 
whom they bring with them. They correspond more nearl\ 
with the Commissioner of a Province in our own Protectorates, 
and their functions are to a large extent similar, with the 
exception that they are still involved in the feudal machine, 
in so far as their status carries with it the necessity to con- 
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tribute a quota to the national army when required. Their 
personal armies, however, are not feudal armies in the accepted 
sense, but a standing force of armed retainers whose duty it 
is to uphold the executive authority of the Governor and to 
control the pagan tribes, all of whom are comprehensively 
called Shankalla by the Abyssinians. 

Southern Abyssinia is inhabited by a number of Hamitic 
and negroid tribes, some of whom, like the Kafa, now almost 
if not quite extinct, wielded considerable power in the past, 
while others, like the Galla, are still a force to be reckoned 
with. But for the most part the tribes are small and differ in 
no way from the adjacent tribes in the British Protectorates 
and in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Indeed in some cases, 
of which the Nuer and the Anywak afford the most flagrant 
examples, the arbitrary frontier bisects tribes, with a resultant 
difficulty of harmonious administration on either side. Never- 
theless the fact that there has been no mass migration from 
Abyssinia in such cases proves that the Abyssinian Government 
has not been so harsh as is generally supposed. While, as is 
to be expected, several of these tribes have been impatient of 
control and others, the weaklings, have been exploited to the 
point of extermination, the feudal theory has been applied 
to a certain extent, and it is from this region that the tribal 
levies are raised to supplement at times of crisis the small 
standing armies of the Governors. Nearly all the tribes are 
of fine warrior stock and are first-class fighters, who in their 
natural surroundings would offer a formidable resistance to 
the best trained troops. It says a great deal for the adaptability 
of the Abyssinians that, despite the poverty of their equipment, 
they have been able to subjugate and control this vast region 
of warring tribes. They have never been popular and their 
exploitation of slavery as an economic makeshift has naturally 
alienated those tribes that have suffered in this way. 

On the east and south-east the mountain fastnesses of 
Abyssinia proper are guarded by deserts in which roam 
extremely warlike tribes like the Danakil in the north and the 
Galla and Somali in the south. While these tribes are doubtless 
vulnerable to modern methods of warfare, it is possible to 
exaggerate their vulnerability as the difficulties of the campaign 
in British Somaliland after the war proved. They are both 
brave and elusive and the waterless stretches of desert are their 
best ally against anything short of attack by air. As soon as 
the highlands are reached, the air loses nearly all its value as 
an offensive medium. The altitude and the consequent rarity 
of the air not only make it impossible to carry heavy loads, 
but make it difficult for loaded planes to rise. The dense 
forests, precipitous gorges honeycombed with caves, the 
absence of pointers like roads and large towns, give the 
Abyssinians comparative immunity against attack by air. The 
nature of the terrain makes the use of mechanical transport 
and tanks almost impossible. It is a country admirably suited 
for ambushes and guerilla tactics, and the Abyssinians are 
adepts at this form of fighting. Their intelligence service is 
admirable: their tactics are to avoid pitched battles and to 
utilise the natural advantages in breaking up the forces of thic 
enemy, who will then be vulnerable to unexpected attacks of 
short duration, both on the march and in camp. Attacking 
forces will find their progress slow, mountain tracks protected 
by rock avalanches, and wells and springs poisoned in advance. 
In the south the almost inaccessible mountains are guarded 
by rock fortresses at the most vulnerable points, fortresses 
which in the absence of heavy artillery can only be taken at 
enormous cost of life : and it is one thing to transport artillery 
over the mountains of northern Italy, near the army’s base, 
and with every mechanical facility available, but quite a 
different thing when climate and environment conspire to 
handicap the attacking force, and when malaria, dysentery 
and scurvy have weakened the morale of the attackers. 

One example may perhaps drive this home, even if in point 
of magnitude the comparison is ludicrous. I was once appointed 
to act as political officer on a military expedition against a 
small mountain tribe on the borders of Abyssinia, a tribe which 
differs little from those within Abyssinia itself. Our force 


consisted of three double companies of magnificently trained 
native troops, who in that climate and confronted with con- 
ditions such as we met—but conditions nevertheless consider- 
ably less arduous than are to be found in Abyssinia—are 
infinitely superior to any European troops. There was a full 
complement of machine and Lewis guns, and the British 
officers were men of long experience inured to bush warfare, 
not men fresh out from Europe. The terrain was mountainous 
and broken by precipitous gorges, up and down which the 
attacking forces had to move in single file, constantly menaced 
by ambushes, night attacks and rock avalanches. Forests 
afforded admirable cover for the enemy, and at the higher 
altitudes in the bamboo forests the bullets ricocheted off the 
bamboos in a manner as alarming to us as to the enemy. 
Progress was always slow, and on one occasion, when the 
undergrowth was appallingly thick and had to be cut away 
with machettes, we only covered two hundred yards in a 
single day, without seeing any of the enemy. The enemy, on 
the other hand, were so mobile that they nearly always antici- 
pated our movements. The expedition dragged on for three 
months with hardly any result of a military nature: our 
casualties and theirs were about equal, though they depended 
on spears and possessed fewer than twenty rifles, most of which 
were so antiquated as to be dangerous to the user. We, both 
officers and men, inured though we were to the tropics, suffered 
considerably from the climatic conditions and the combination 
of altitude, sun and mountaineering: both malaria and 
dysentery intervened and even in three months we experienced 
a number of cases of scurvy. Our greatest shock was to discover, 
long after the expedition was over, that the enemy whose 
strength, deceived by their mobility, we estimated to be in the 
region of 10,000, actually numbered fewer than two thousand 
spearmen. J. H. DRIBerG 


(To be continued.) 


THE COUNCIL MEETING 


[This article by an expert in League procedure will serve, 
we hope, to clear away some of the prevalent haze about 
the extent of British responsibilities under the Covenant.— 
Ep. N.S. & N.] 


Apart from such impertinences as the suggestion—which 
Italy, apparently, intends to make in all seriousness—that 
Abyssinia should be expelled from the League, what are the 
elements of the problem with which the Council will be faced 
on September 4th, and what is the likely procedure ? 

The Council is required, in Mr. Eden’s words, “ to discharge 
the obligations placed upon it by the Covenant” in the face 
ofa threat of war. At the first stage the question of sanctions 
does not arise ; they operate only after a State has resorted to 
war in disregard of its covenants under Articles XII, XIII, 
and XV (pledges of peaceful settlement). Since sanctions are 
the crux it is natural and right that they should be fully dis- 
cussed ; but concentration of comment upon the u/tima ratio 
of Article XVI has obscured the main purpose of the League 
which is the prevention of war, not the punishment of a war- 
maker. In accordance with Article XI the Member-States are 
expected to assume collective responsibility for war-prevention, 
for which the Council has ample resources deriving from its 
authority as the executive instrument of the League. 

First of all, the Council will receive Mr. Eden’s report on 
the failure of the Paris negotiations, thus for the first time 
taking cognisance of the dispute as a whole. It will also have 
to consider the report (or reports) of the Conciliation Com- 
mission. A “ technical” verdict in favour of Italy on the 


Wal-Wal question would not, of course, affect in the slightest 
the fundamental issue, i.c., whether a State Member shall in 
the name of sacro egoismo enforce its will upon another State 
by threats and military means—and incidentally break no less 
Nine days after the Wal-Wal incident 


than nine treaties. 
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Abyssinia communicated to the League a statement that it 
was prepared to satisfy Italian demands if its responsibility 
was proved. So that this question should not occupy much 
of the Council’s time. 

The language of Article XI is unequivocal—“ the League 
shall take any action...” etc. (It is worth recalling, as 
evidence of the intentions of the Covenant-makers that, when 
this clause first came up for discussion in the League of Nations 
Commission in Paris, the wording was: “‘ The High Contract- 
ing Parties reserve the right to take any action . . .” and it 
was altered to the present mandatory text, on a motion of Lord 
Cecil.) And the Council has in fact handled some thirty 
disputes under this Article. But the procedure of Article XI 
is entirely elastic, and at the beginning the Council may well 
prefer to employ more formal methods, in order to test the 
temperature, so to speak, of the patient. Abyssinia has invoked 
Articles X and XV as well as XI. The Council could bring 
into play, too, Article XII, relating to “ any dispute likely to 
lead to a rupture,” which prescribes arbitration or inquiry ; 
but as this Article also contains the pledge to delay war- 
making, in any case until three months after the decision 
reached, it is hardly appropriate to the present mood of 
Caesar. 

Assuming that Italy is represented at the Council meeting, 
eager to state her grievances, there is almost bound to be a 
further stage of conciliation. The representatives of Italy and 
Abyssinia will be invited to submit their arguments to a 
committee of the Council acting either under Article XI or 
Article XV, par. 1. In the present instance the process of 
inquiry should not take up much time. It is hardly likely that 
League mediation will succeed where the Three-Power 
Conference failed, and Italy will jib, in the first place, at being 
treated on the same footing as the barbarian she is proposing 
to civilise; im any case any recommendation made by the 
Council acting as a conciliation body has no binding effect. 
Even an unanimous report minus the votes of the parties leaves 
the situation exactly as it was, except that an aggrieved State 
which complies with the recommendations is guaranteed against 
the added insult of having war waged against it (!): while, in 
the absence of unanimity, States members regain the right to 
take independent action as they think fit, without any further 
obligation to the community represented in the League. Thus, 
the path of Article XV may be a cul-de-sac or, more precisely, a 
_ way of escape from “ collective res} ynsibility.” There is finally 
the possibility of recourse to the Assembly. But its report 
similarly amounts to little more than a moral gesture. 

Having exhausted its good offices, the Council will have to 
pass from its powers to settle disputes to its powers to prevent 
war. Here the rule of unanimity obtains, i.e. (Article V, par. 1), 
the agreement of all the Members of the League represented at 
the meeting. The question arises whether, in this political 
capacity, it can be blocked by the vote of the State endangering 
peace. Council practice has itself varied. On the occasion 
of the Sino-Japanese dispute the Council, not wishing to do 
anything, adopted the argument usefully supplied by the legal 
experts that, except where expressly provided otherwise, as in 
Article XV, unanimity was to be interpreted as including the 
disputants. When war was imminent between Greece and 
Bulgaria in 1925, on the other hand, the Council brushed aside 
the parties and sent a peremptory demand’ that there should 
be no fighting, pending examination of the dispute under 
Article XV. 

In the Legal Sub-Committee of the Committee of Thirteen 
(set up by the Council on April 17th last), which has recently 
reported, opinions were similarly divided. Those who 
supported gualificd unanimity invoked ordinary common sense. 
An Advisory Opinion of the Permanent Court in the Mosul 
case declared it to be an accepted principle of international 
law that no State can be judge in its own case, and a rule of 
legal interpretation whereby “ an interpretation which makes it 
impossible for a provision to attain its purpose should be 
rejected.”” One member who took the opposite view pointed 


out that, without having strictly legal validity, a recommenda- 


tion voted by all the members of the Council except the State 
threatening a breach of the peace would possess very great 
moral and political authority. 

The Council can take as much or as little note as it likes of 
these lawyers’ quips. It will also have at its disposal the 
expert study of preventive and deterrent measures “to be 
applied to countries repudiating their obligations . . . and 
engaging in extensive war-like preparations” produced by 
the economic sub-committee. ‘ Measures recommended 
under Article XI,” the report says, “ would be directed to 
removing a threat of war . . . they would have a preventive 
character . . . their object would be to check preparations 
for war by depriving the State endangering peace of particular 
supplies.” Under this heading would come (1) the with- 
holding of key-products required for the production of arms, 
(2) the interruption of the export trade of the State endangering 
peace, and (3) measures of financial pressure such as the 
withholding of credit facilities. 

Here are the sinews of peace. “ Were we determined to 
defend the Covenant as we defend Malta ”—in Sir Norman 
Angell’s words—Britain can carry the Council with her in 
such measures of war-prevention, the purpose and character 
of which are completely distinct from the penalties set forth in 
Article XVI. They can be applied without raising up the 
bogy of the freedom of the seas between Great Britain and 
America, though that bogy may perhaps be disregarded in 
view of President Roosevelt’s statement that the U.S.A. will 
not impede any measures of war prevention taken by the 
League. Opinions will differ about whether such preventive 
methods can now be effective. Sanctions, taken after Italy 
has been declared an aggressor, could certainly be made 
effective, but raise graver possibilities. No doubt the League 
statesmen will look for some via media between the rigours 
of Article XVI and letting Abyssinia “be thrown to the 
wolves of the Capitol,” with perhaps merely a solemn censure 
of Italy’s brigand methods. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Tue eleventh penal and penitentiary Congress held last week 
in Berlin achieved nothing, but it obtained far greater publicity 
than the previous congresses which all of them marked real 
advances in penal reform. Good luck in the shape of a de- 
cision by the Prague Congress of 1930 to hold their 1935 
meeting in Berlin, then a centre of progressive ideas in prison 
administration, presented the Nazis with an ideal opportunity 
for obtaining a semblance of world approval for their prison 
and penal methods. A member of the British delegation 
tells me that the whole farcical Congress was arranged for this 
propaganda purpose. The delegates met in the Kroll Opera 
House under the shadow of an immense Swastika, depicted 
on a curtain behind the president’s chair. On either side of 
this emblem were ranged, as if in homage, the flags of the 
forty-nine nations represented at the Congress. Beside the 
president, the impassive Brumke, president at the Reichstag 
fire trial, and chief justice both under the Weimar regime and 
the Third Reich, sat government officials and prominent 
penal reformers from the visiting delegations. Nazi jurists 
and politicians seized the opportunity to harangue the assembly 
on behalf of more brutality and less law in the penal system. 
There must be plenty of Germans who regard Dr. Frank’s 
statement that the “ Nazi jurist is a fanatical exponent of the 
principle of reprisal,” as true but discreditable. But the Nazis 
could not have found a more convincing advertisement for 
their return to barbarism than photographs of international 
jurists of high repute from many countries politely applauding 
Dr. Frank. When the bolder foreigners (who, I am glad to 
see, were led by the British) ventured to differ, the German 
authorities seem to have taken their protests as insults to their 
hospitality. They were outraged at the request to see Thael- 
mann and naturally the German press reported nothing that 
told against the Nazi view. 
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In the committees (to which of course the press was not 
admitted) the foreign delegates could and did put up a good 
fight ; they prevented the carrying of a report which in effect 
condemned and rejected all the advances made in penal reform 
during the last fifty years. They blocked a resolution approv- 
ing extensive limitation on the right of appeal in all criminal 
cases. But such tactical victories in committee could not 
undo the harm done by the apparent acceptance by the official 
foreign delegates of the views put forward in public session 
by Dr. Giirtner and Dr. Goebbels. If official British dele- 
gates are photographed smiling and clapping when the German 
Minister of Justice has just concluded a speech in favour of 
abandoning what has until now been the foundations of civilised 
law—nulla poena sine lege—they cannot escape some respon- 
sibility for lending themselves to Nazi propaganda; and if 
courtesy demands such insincere applause that is only another 
reason for regret that official delegations were appointed to 
go to a Conference which was nothing but a sham and a gift 
for Dr. Goebbels. 


- * 7 


That slick and acid product of American journalism, Time, 
(which I see, by the way, is again in trouble over here for 
treating members of the Royal Family with insufficient respect) 
has, as one of its offshoots, a monthly news reel which made a 
much trumpeted first appearance in London at a trade show 
on Tuesday. It applied cinema technique to news in a way 
which England has been slow to learn and which offers an 
appalling opportunity to the propagandist. The editors of 
The March of Time take a piece of news like the U.S.A. 
“ war-game ” in the Pacific and build up a story round it, 
not only of the actual manceuvres but of the diplomatic 
exchanges between Washington and Tokio. Actors impersonate 
the statesmen and we see the bland likeness of the Japanese 
ambassador telephoning to the U.S.A. Secretary of State. 
“ Of course, Mr. Secretary, we all realise navies will be navies.” 
The propagandist element in the story of Senator Huey Long’s 
rise to fame is subtle. Cleverly edited pictures of the Kingfish 
himself in various stages of eloquence are designed to throw 
him and his policy into disrepute. The Jaws of libel would 
probably make a full development of the same technique 
impossible in this country. But if I am to accept the testimony 
of several regular frequentors of the cinema, Gaumont-British 
appear to be smitten with the same idea. Their survey of the 
Italian-Abyssinian crisis last week lasted only five minutes. 
In that time the editors, to quote a correspondent, succeeded 
not only in giving the shots of preparation and departure 
from Italy a twist in favour of Mussolini and in conveying 
the idea that war is inevitable, but in making a direct appeal 
through larger and bolder captions, superimposed on the picture, 
rather after the manner of Russian films, for isolationism. 
“ France will not move against Italy ” was one of these sub- 
titles, and it was followed by “ Britain must not crusade alone 
for seven million Abyssinians,” sandwiched in between shots 
of Baldwin and Eden. The reel ended with a rousing appeal 
to Imperial fervour, accompanied by the strains of “ Land of 
Hope and Glory.” The total effect was of a photographed 
leader from the Daily Express. 


* * * 


I was so interested in this account that I went to a Gaumont- 
British News Reel on Tuesday night. I gather that there 
had been complaints, possibly from important quarters. At 
any rate, not a word or a picture about Italy or Abyssinia 
appeared in the programme, which contained an excellent 
science film, a pretty “let’s pretend” coloured comic, a 
picture of the King in a kilt and the usual sporting events. A 
good enough News Reel though a trifle dull, with no reference 
to the one news topic of the week. The only grouse I 
had was the inclusion of an interview with an oily woman 
who talked about astrology. To encourage superstition ranks 
high in my list of the less venial sins. However this 


astrologer was so naive that the audience hooted with laughter. 
Everyone born in November (I think it was) had had a bad 


time and known financial losses, but this year if they pushed 
hard they would all reap a golden harvest. Much the same, 
it seemed, was true of people born under Cancer, and they, 
incidentally, all loved their homes and if they were young 
would soon be married or at least begin thinking about marriage 

. everything was improving, London and England 
as a whole was being treated by the stars kindly just now. . . . 
Oh, boys, it was just grand! 


* * x 


I do not always agree with Sir Norman Angell, but I know 
of no writer whose books are more likely to set people thinking 
clearly and realistically about foreign politics. I see that my 
view is shared by an anonymous headmaster, who has had the 
sense to offer an open prize of {100 for the best “ lesson” 
in the form of an essay or statement of from 1,500 to 2,000 
words suitable for use in schools or with young people, ex- 
plaining the guiding principles enunciated in Sir Norman 
Angell’s three books, The Great Illusion, The Unseen Assassins, 
and Preface to Peace. The judges will be Gilbert Murray, 
the Headmaster of Rugby, Sir Philip Gibbs and Sir Norman 
himself. This seems a good opportunity for a teacher with 
ideas in his or her head. 


*x * *x 


I have been reading—or rather reading in—the new Life 
and Letters, now a fat half-crown quarterly, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge blue in colour and, in the first issue, 226 pages long. 
It is edited by Mr. Robert Herring and Mr. Petrie Townshend, 
whose aim will evidently be to produce as big and varied a 
miscellany as possible. Almost every shade of literary 
activity and opinion is represented in its pages, from Havelock 
Ellis to Gertrude Stein, André Gide to H. D., Osbert Sitwell 
to Michael Roberts. A vaguely contemporary trend is suggested 
by the amended title, Life and Letters To-day, but otherwise 
it is almost bewilderingly “all-round.” Can one imagine, 
say, a political quarterly appealing equally to Communists, 
Socialists, Liberals and Conservatives ? Yet that is the sort 
of appeal which a literary magazine must make in England 
if it is to enjoy more than a very limited circulation, and in 
doing so it naturally loses character. Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s 
Bilast—the most brilliantly individual review we have had in 
the last twenty-five years—was read almost exclusively by 
writers and painters. Life and Letters To-day inevitably 
lacks that sort of imprint, and the pervasive personality given 
to the early numbers of Life and Letters by Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy. It is, however, full of excellent things—a chapter 
for example from Havelock Ellis’s forthcoming book on 
Rousseau, and André Gide’s recent address delivered at the 
International Congress of Writers in Paris ; and if the editors 
can keep up their present munificence, the public should at 
any rate be persuaded that they are getting their money’s 
worth. 

*x * *x 


I offer the following incident to anyone who is making a 
collection of London mysteries. I was sitting at lunch this 
week in a very crowded and noisy London restaurant. Opposite 
was a tall, smartly dressed man of under forty. He was 
wearing a regimental tie. He had finished his lunch and he 
sat with his head lowered, apparently staring wretchedly on 
the floor. When at last he paid his bill and went, the waiter 
said to me: “ See him? Been here two hours, eats his meal, 
sits like that. Funny, isn’t it?” ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 
I asked. “ Dunno,” said the waiter. een coming here 
and doing that every day for eight years. Eats his meal, then 
sits like that. Eight years.” ‘“‘ Odd,” I said. “ Of course,” 
said the waiter cheering up, “ we drop things on him. We 
push him this way and that. We knock into him accidental, 
so to speak. He don’t alter. No, he isn’t asleep.” “ Well, 
what is it?” I asked. ‘ He’s thinking,” said the waiter 


bitterly. “‘ Two solid hours every day for eight years, thinking. 
That’s what it is. Just thinking. It don’t half get our goat 
in here. It isn’t natural.” CRITIC 
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THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to Mr. John Donald. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


The Rev. C. H. Hulbert, minister of Highgate Central Hall, making 
a dramatic appeal for peace in the threatened war between Italy and 
Abyssinia when preaching last night, concluded by saying: “ If 
God marshalled the insect world in Africa, Mussolini would be 
nowhere.” —Daily Record. 


For interfering with an ostrich at Whipsnade Zoo. . . Lily 
Greatbatch was fined £1 and 10s. costs at Leighton Buzzard to-day. 
... “She put her hand through the railings of an enclosure where 
the ostriches were and pulled a feather out of a bird,” said the 
solicitor . . . “The rest of the party laughed and she plucked 
another.” Defendant sent a letter to the magistrates saying she was 
not aware that she was breaking the law. Now she realised that it 
was wrong and silly.—Report in News Chronicle. 


Muriel Draper (who wrote Music at Midnight) turned up at Cecil 
Beaton’s for cocktails, having dropped in on London at the tail-end 
of the season, after a year’s sojourn in Moscow where she lived with 
nine Soviets in a three-roomed flat.—Vogue. 


Herbert Hilder, 18, of Egerton Avenue, Hextable, who killed a 
dog by striking it on the head with a hammer, was shown leniency 
at Dartford yesterday after he had told the magistrate he had joined 
the Army.—Daily Telegraph. 


Birmingham factories are reported to be expanding because cruising 
holidays are causing an increased demand for souvenirs from abroad. 
—Times. 


“When tunnies refuse to bite, or the weather is too rough to go 
after these giant fish, have a little revolver practice by shooting at 
porpoises,” says Mr. W. W. Dowding, the young British sportsman, 
who returned to Scarborough yesterday after a tunny-fishing expedi- 
tion on which he caught a 484-pounder. “ Porpoises,’’ says Mr. 
Dowding, “‘ are very numerous, more numerous than tunny at times, 
and it is great sport taking potshots at them. It is just about im- 
possible to get a porpoise to take bait on a line. The only way to 
kill them is to shoot them, in which case you have very little chance 
of landing the fish, or of harpooning them, which is very difficult 
indeed.” —Scarborough Evening News and Daily Post. 


As regards the visitors to the bungalows, these now pay five and 
six guineas per week rental, and it is evident that such a class of people 
who are willing to pay such a price can hardly be termed “ unde- 
sirable.” —Letter in Observer. 


“If two men come into my office, and one wears a silk hat and 
one a bowler, the one in the silk hat always gets the first 
chance,” said Lord Runciman, speaking here to-day. “I recall 


the day when in my London office the staff started to wear bowlers. 
I offered to pay for it if they would only wear silk hats.—Daily 
Telegraph. 


A FOUR YEARS’ RETROSPECT 


Wirn a General Election soon to come, and an uncertainty 
about the politics of the next Parliament and the complexion 
of the Government we are to enjoy, it seems profitable to 
look back, with four years’ experience behind us, on the 
British crisis of 1931. At the time, the situation looked 
very different from different political angles. The May 
Committee saw ruin in an unbalanced budget; the bankers 
and financiers prophesied sheer disaster, and the loss of 
Britain’s international prestige, if we were driven off gold. 
Conservatives demanded a stiff protective tariff in order to 
maintain industrial profits, stave off ruin from our manu- 
facturers, and correct a seriously “‘ unfavourable” balance 
of trade and international payments. A clamour went up 
that the Unemployment Fund was being drained by bogus 
claims, and that strict national economy was indispensable 


in order to balance the budget and reduce the burden of 
taxation. On the other hand, the supporters of the Labour 
Government were asking more and more insistently for larger 
instalments of reform and at least some earnest of the Govern- 
ment’s Socialist intentions. The educationists were demanding 
secondary schooling for all, based on a generous interpretation 
of the Hadow Report; and a good many Liberals, as well as 
Socialists, were campaigning in favour of a policy designed to 
provide work rather than doles for a large fraction of the 
unemployed. 

Amid these conflicting counsels the MacDonald Government 
hovered uncertain of its course. It was aware of increasing 
difficulties on all sides; but there was no agreement among 
its members about the best ways of meeting them. Some 
members of the Cabinet toyed with the idea of a “ revenue ” 
tariff, to be used to provide a fund for subsidising exports, 
and others with the idea of devaluing the pound, or going off 
the gold standard altogether. But Mr. Snowden, as he then 
was, made it a matter of principle to oppose all such proposals ; 
and, in a divided and wavering Cabinet, no one was strong 
enough to stand against him. If, however, both currency 
depreciation and a tariff were to be ruled out, there was only 
one alternative left—a policy of drastic “economy” and 
deflation, which was bound both to antagonise most of the 
Government’s supporters and, for a time, to cause a big 
increase in unemployment. With the “ Anomalies ” Act, the 
Cabinet played half-heartedly at this policy; but it did not 
dare to follow it to lengths that could have produced any 
appreciable effect. What it did was to let things drift, until 
it was sharply reminded by the bankers of the sheer impossibility 
of having matters both ways. The bankers insisted on drastic 
“economies ” as the only condition on which the gold parity 
of the pound could be maintained; and in this they were 
perfectly correct, for if the Government forfeited the con- 
fidence of the monied men, and they decided accordingly 
to shift as much as possible of their mobile money abroad, 
nothing could save the pound, or allow the Government to 
renew its short-term borrowings on tolerable terms. The 
bankers had the whip hand, as they always have had in a 
financial crisis. 

This is the situation which was widely characterised in 1931 
as the “ bankers’ ramp.” The bankers, up to the very last 
moment, were dead against a suspension of the gold standard 
and all for drastic “‘ economies ” at the expense of the social 
services. The Government could have escaped from their 
domination by decreeing a departure from gold; but if it 
would not do this, it had no third way out. It had either to 
“economise” or to resign. Actually, its resignation was 
precipitated by the international bankers, who refused to 
advance it money unless it agreed to “‘ put its financial house 
in order” ; which meant in effect to cut unemployment pay. 
It was the height of folly for the Government to borrow huge 
sums from the French and American bankers in order to stay on 
gold at the existing parity ; for when once the financial interests 
had declared their lack of confidence the drain of gold could 
not be stopped except by measures which would have cost a 
Labour Government all its support. But Mr. Snowden had 
read some orthodox text-book in his remote youth; and he, 
backed by the bankers, clung to the gold standard with an 
obstinacy worthy of a better cause. 

Mr. Snowden must have been aware by this time that the 
gold standard could be preserved only by the Government 
doing precisely what the bankers were telling it to do. He is 
said, long before that, to have been urging severe ‘‘ economy ” 
upon his colleagues. Probably he had already ceased, like his 
political leader, to be a Socialist in anything but name. But 
the majority of the Cabinet were still Socialists of a sort, and 
would not have Mr. Snowden’s deflationary policy, which was 
sound, orthodox, capitalist doctrine. They still called upon 
him to square the circle. To that situation there could be only 
one end—the end of the Government. When it came to the 
point, Mr. Snowden and Mr. MacDonald found that they 
preferred the City’s confidence to a Socialist voyage in a leaking 
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ship. The majority of the Cabinet, and the vast majority of 
Labour’s supporters in the country, preferred some sort of 
Socialism, or at least rejected out of hand the idea of accepting 
a policy of “economy” dictated by their political and 
economic enemies. 

It is an old story now how the “ National ” Government, 
formed to “save the pound,” promptly changed its tune 
when power was in its hands. As long as “ confidence ” was 
restored nothing else mattered. It was one thing for a Labour 
Government to get out of its difficulties by devaluation, and 
thus enable itself to go on with a policy of social reform of 
which the financial interests strongly disapproved. It was 
quite another when the departure from gold was carried 
through under the respectable auspices of a “ National ” 
Coalition, guaranteed to respect the rights of property, to call 
a halt to social legislation and to insist on drastic retrenchments 
in the existing social services. Up to that point a tariff and 
devaluation had usually been advanced as alternative methods 
of redressing the balance of payments. The “‘ National ” 
Government, without a blush or a protest from any respectable 
quarter, was able to adopt them both, and to do this under the 
auspices of the most fanatical free trader and adherent of the 
gold standard in the whole country. Mr. Snowden was 
dropped later on; but for the moment he was a trump card 
of the reactionaries. He became a court card when he had 
done his work, and then a joker, easily discarded from the 
regular pack. 

Four years later, we can see that within its assumptions 
the new Government did not do altogether badly. It was, 
indeed, at the outset in a good deal of a muddle. It was quite 
unable to realise that the depreciation of the pound, especially 
when it was supplemented by a high tariff, altogether in- 
validated the arguments in favour of rigid “ economy,” which 
had been valid only as deflationary measures necessary if the 
value of the pound was to be kept unchanged. It went 
on for some time deflating and “ economising ” as if it had 
remained within the fold of strict economic orthodoxy. Doubt- 
less, not all its members were unconscious of the contradic- 
tion ; some were eager above all else to seize the chance of 
cutting down the social services, stopping educational develop- 
ment, and giving the unemployed a good bang below the 
belt. But gradually the new Government had to recognise 
that deflation and devaluation would not fit together. If 
“economy ” were insisted upon, the pound would obstinately 
rise in international value, and the exporters would be again 
in trouble. ‘‘ Economy” was gradually and unostentatiously 
dropped out of the position of primacy which it had held at 
first. Private persons were positively adjured to spend instead 
of hoarding their incomes; and, as the rate of interest fell, 
business men were pressed to borrow, and efforts were made 
to counteract the drop in working-class housing by stimulating 
private enterprise to build more houses for better-class 
purchasers, and even tenants. The Building Societies began 
to have the time of their lives. 

On this basis, things in general began to improve, aided 
after 1932 by some alleviation of the economic crisis in the 
world as a whole. Government spokesmen talked less about 
the need for tightening belts, and more about the wonderful 
recovery which their sagacious policy was bringing to pass. 
The capitalists and financiers naturally felt more confidence 
in them than in a pack of Socialists—even Socialists who had 
shown no desire to practise anything beyond mild social 
reform; and under capitalism the confidence of capitalists 
and financiers is an indispensable asset in times of stress. 
It is true that all the vast improvements celebrated by Govern- 
ment orators still left the basic industries sorely depressed, the 
distressed areas fully as distressed as ever, and unemployment 
well above the two million mark. But the South of England, 
where most of the “ best” people live, saw little of this. It 
saw, instead, houses and factories rising in ribbons along the 
lines of the new arterial roads, imports remaining cheap despite 
the high tariff and the devalued pound, a cheerful world of 
silk stockings, sun-bathers, cinemas and wireless sets of 


increasing magnificence, and, what was best of all, recovering 
business profits. It saw Great Britain, so far from losing 
face internationally by the departure from gold, actually 
gaining reputation for her good management of the crisis and 
becoming the centre of a “sterling area” of comparative 
monetary stability. The cry of the unemployed and distressed 
was heard faintly from afar ; but it seemed far better to count 
our blessings than to go on harping on our disorders. 

The “ National” Government had “saved the country.” 
It had “saved” it—but from what? From Socialism, say 
some people ; but nothing is so certain as that the country 
was in no danger of Socialism in 1931. What the “ National ” 
Government did save us from was indecision—sheer dithering 
inability to settle on anything at ail. Its policy was not good 
or well-conceived ; for it had no policy. It did, in fact, 
exactly the opposite of what it set out to do when it came to 
power. It did what its leaders had been most fervently 
denouncing up to the last moment. But it did do something ; 
and for the moment that was what mattered. Having no 
principles, it had no difficulty in departing from them. It 
surmounted the crisis by letting itself do what circumstances 
dictated. 

The moral is this. If we are not to be governed in perpetuity 
by opportunist conservatism, the Labour Party, which alone 
can provide an alternative Government, must have a clearly 
understood policy for foul weather as well as for fair. It is 
easy enough to devise a fair-weather Labour programme, 
and even, in fair weather, to carry some of it out. But for 
Labour in power the political weather will never stay fair for 
long, with unconfident capitalists whistling up foul winds 
against it. The last Labour Government failed because, in 
a crisis, it had no idea what to do, and no common agreement 
even about what it should try to do. Its successors do not 
deserve to get a majority, nor are they likely to do so, if they 
merely contemplate the reforms they can carry out without 
forfeiting the confidence of bankers. Mr. Lloyd George can 
do that: so can the Next Five Years group. There is more 
to be said for the new Liberalism than for Socialism 
which is not Socialist. 


TO GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 


[The poet has written to a friend, acclaiming the attack on Abyssinia 
and protesting that he still feels the shame of Adowa “like a scar 
upon his shoulder.’’} 

For forty years he shuddered—now we know it— 

Scarred with shame. 

(Nothing so sensitive as in a poet 

Honour’s flame.) 


But now the miracle. Now the mystic healing 
For such grief. 

(How should we guess how men of finer feeling 
Find relief !) 


His Italy, no more base bonds upon her, 
Strides to war, 

Trampling nine treaties—({could white soul of honour 
Wish for more ?) 


Bombers above ; before, a gas-cloud smoking ; 
Tanks behind ; 

Against men maskless, half-unarmed and choking, 
Poisoned, blind. 


When was such chivalry—courage more than knightly— 
Since Roncesvaux ! 

(Strange that the lips one Duse loved, could lightly 
Sink so low.) 


Blood never washed from brow of man nor shoulder 
Scar, nor shame : 
But their own words can leave worse brands to smoulder 
On their fame. 
F. L. Lucas 
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LESS NOISE, PLEASE! 


Noise, it is clear, is doomed. Despite the fact that its de- 
votees number millions, they are so hopelessly indivi- 
dualistic and unorganised wat a small but well-disciplined 
body of the sworn enemies of noise is driving them from one 
position after another. In its first annual report, the Anti- 
Noise League boasts of the subjugation during recent months 
of enormous fleets of milk-carts. For generations past the 
milk-cart has played a conspicuous part in the noisiness 
of town life. As it made its jangling progress through the 
streets in the early morning, it announced to all honest citizens 
that the sun had risen. There was a kind of joy-bells gaiety 
in the clanging of can and bottle. The milkman as he pushed 
his cart or shouted orders to his horse had an air of cheerful- 
ness uncommon to the world’s workers. As he approached 
each doorstep with the blameless fluid, he himself joined in the 
music with a cheerily sung “ Milk-oh!”, though he seldom 
pronounced the syllables so clearly. Then, as he moved off, 
the clatter of wheel, can and glass would recede down the 
street, and the householder would know that the procession of 
life was on the march again. 

That, however, is now all coming to an end. The milk- 
cart has been equipped with rubber tyres on the wheels, 
and the can and the bottle no longer perform their early- 
morning dance. There is no orchestra of rattling wheels 
to liven them up to the mood of dancing, and a deathly still- 
ness reigns as if their travelling theatre had been transformed 
into a mortuary. Watch the milkman himself and see the 
effect on his spirits. He now delivers his commodities fur- 
tively, silently, like the grocer and the butcher. He is like 
a bird forbidden to sing. He walks with the drooping air 
of an exile. He who was once licensed to make a nuisance of 
himself to an entire neighbourhood has become as incon- 
spicuous as a boy delivering newspapers. The fact that the 
milk-cart has been silenced without even a formal protest 
from the milkmen affords some evidence of the almost irre- 
sistible power of the Anti-Noise League. 

What is most surprising in the situation is that no noise- 
hater seems to have thought of rubber tyres for milk-carts 
till quite recently. One would have imagined that, as soon 
as rubber tyres were invented, human beings would 
decide that the first vehicles to be equipped with them should 
be the noisiest. Instead of this they chose the comparatively 
silent bicycle as the vehicle that must first be silenced, and 
went on from this to the comparatively silent private carriage 
and hansom-cab. They left the noisiest vehicles of all to the 
last—the lorry and the milk-cart—as though the object of 
rubber were not to decrease noise but to increase the com- 
fort of those who already travelled on fairly comfortable 
vehicles. And, indeed, it soon became clear that the elimina- 
tion of noise was not the object aimed at, for no sooner had 
the hansom-cab been fitted with pneumatic tyres than the 
horse was decked with an array of bells that filled the streets 
with a sleigh-bell music till the small hours of the morning. 
In the same way, a silent private carriage was discarded as 
worthless and gave way to a motor car with a loud engine, 
a loud horn, loud brakes, and loud gear-changes. Here, it 
will be seen, the human race was given an unprecedented 
chance of abolishing noise in the streets, but the way in which 
the human race used its opportunity was to invent the motor 
bicycle and the sports car. Big noises took the place of mode- 
rate noises, and all the benefits of wood pavements, asphalte 
pavements and rubber tyres were nullified by man’s pas- 
sionate and noisy zeal for progress. 

The silencing of the milk-cart may or may not show that 
human nature has changed. There have been many victories 
in the war against noise in the past, but they have usually 
been succeeded by an increase of noise. It looks as though, 


whatever steps may be taken against it, noise will find out a 
way of returning, simply because a large number of human 
beings love making a noise. 


Take the motor car, for instance. 


Many of the noises associated with motor vehicles have been 
suppressed. No longer are servants allowed to stand on 
doorsteps and whistle for taxis till they are blue in the face. 
No longer is the motorist allowed to sound his awakening horn 
all through the night in the streets of London. No longer 
is he allowed to drive a car that makes a deafening noise as it 
speeds along. No sooner are these triumphs achieved for 
silence, however, than some one is inspired with the idea of 
equipping motor cars with wireless sets. The unhappy 
motorist, apparently, cannot endure the silence of modern 
life, and must have some noise going on to remind him that 
the world is not a graveyard. All that he needs to keep his 
nerves steady as he drives is to hear a crooner howling “I 
know why you’re crying.” That reassures him that life is 
still sane and that he is not yet driving a ghost-car in the 
land of the silent dead. 

It is said that the police already have their eye on this noise- 
loving motorist ; but, according to newspaper reports, what 
they are worried about is not the fact that he will be making 
an infernal noise with his wireless set, but that the noises he 
hears wiil be so enchanting that they will distract his attention 
from his driving. They propose, therefore—so it is said— 
to forbid him to turn on his wireless set in built-up areas, 
but to permit him to turn it on in the country. It is easy 
to understand the point of view of the motorist who, appalled 
by the eerie silence of the country in late summer, longs to 
find relief from it in the noises to which he is accustomed. 
An occasional robin or wren, a passing bee, a cock crowing 
in the distance, is not enough. The joy of life expresses itself 
in a crowded chorus. If nature cannot make enough music, 
then let a machine make it. Civilisation is simply an effort 
to make up for the deficiencies of nature. Hence the wireless 
set in the motor car in the country lane and the gramophone 
in the punt on the river. For myself, I prefer the noise 
of an old-fashioned milk-cart in a London street; and, if 
the anti-noise campaign merely results in the abolition of 
noisy milk-carts in noisy places and leaves us in their stead 
noisy wireless sets in quiet places, I shall consider it a failure. 

The suppression of noise, however, I agree, must be gone 
about circumspectly. There are noises, for example, that 
many people hate, and yet that most of us would be reluctant 
to see forcibly abolished. The noise of church-bells in 
towns, for example. Fifty per cent. of church-bells are merely 
a nuisance, superfluous as a means of summoning worshippers 
to church, and very unpleasant to the ear. At the same time, 
I would not give my vote for their abolition. I should be 
content with setting up a censorship of bells which would 
permit only the most musical bells to be rung. Oxford or 
Assisi without its bells might be a better place in which to 
sleep, but it would not be a better place in which to live. 
But I have known bells that were musically no better than a 
bad second to milk-carts. These I would prohibit ruthlessly 
—possibly, providing a new peal at the expense of the State. 

With street-cries I should never dream of interfering. | 
regret, indeed, that so many of them have disappeared already. 
I like to hear the strangled voice of the itinerant coal-seller 
as he looks up at the expressionless faces of the houses he passes 
and shouts what sounds like “ Old cup o’ tea! Old cup o’ 
tea!” The pulse of life seems quickened when the newsboy 
begins yelling: “‘ Three o’clock winner! Three o’clock 
winner!” As for the lavender seller’s cry, it is a song that 
almost reconciles one to the beginning of the end of summer. 
When I first came to London the “ Mi’-o!” of the milkman 
struck my ear as pleasantly as the call of a new bird. 

I should hate, again, to see the suppression of music in 
main streets, and I should permit flutes and bagpipes every- 
where. Street singers, however, should be made to pass a 
test before they are permitted to leave the more crowd d 
thoroughfares. 

On the road-drill, on the other hand, I should have no 
mercy. It ought either to be forbidden or to be silenced. 
It may be that the workers who perform upon this horrid 
instrument get to love the sound of it as the woodpecker love: 
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the sound of his rattle. But, even for their sakes, one 
cannot reasonably be asked to tolerate much longer this last 
noise to escape from Hell. On the other hand, one may as 
well recognise that, if we abolish it, something worse may 
take its place. Civilisation has always a new noise up its 
sleeve ; and it is usually a worse one. Having defeated the 
milkman, however, the Anti-Noise League may well feel 
heartened for its far more difficult task—the defeat of the 
really modern machine. Y.Y. 


Correspondence 
HELP FOR ABYSSINIA 


We believe that many must feel towards the Abyssinian 
people a personal responsibility which, for various reasons, possibly 
valid, is not being met. Italy, by her mobilisation in Africa, 
has already committed what would be considered an act of war 
if Ethiopia was another European Power. Events are rapidly 
leading to a one-sided massacre of people—some partially armed, 
others unarmed—by a well-equipped force. As Englishmen we 
shall be partly responsible—on account of the Arms embargo— 
for Ethopia’s lack of arms and munitions. We belong to a nation 
which is a member of the League of Nations and co-signatory of 
treaties fully justifying the Abyssinians in believing themselves 
safe from acts of wanton aggression. The Labour Party, in 
particular, is traditionally bound to oppose the exploitation of 
one race by another and has a special interest in weak and coloured 
peoples. 

Once hostilities commence neither prayers nor recriminations 
against other members of the League will relieve us from personal 
responsibility. For those who believe that the responsibility 
is real, it would seem—after consultation with the Ethiopian 
Legation—that the following methods are open to us: 

(1) Personal Service. 


(a) The Abyssinians could make use of trained officers. Fit- 
ness and age are obvious considerations. There are at 
present no funds available for paying the passage to Abyssinia 
—about £50. 

Applications should be sent to the Legation, 13, Elm Park 
Gardens, London, S.W.10. 

It must, of course, be understood that after the outbreak 
of hostilities, if Italy is still considered “‘ a friendly Power,” 
the Foreign Enlistment Act will apply. 

(6) As members of the Red Cross. 


(2) If personal service is impracticable, we can help by contribu- 
ting either : 

(a) To a defence fund which had already been opened. The 
money in the fund will be entirely at the disposal of the 
Ethiopian Government. 

(6) To a special fund, earmarked for Red Cross work. 


We feel that these practical means of assisting an oppressed 
coloured race should be given greater publicity. 
G. T. GARRATT 
C. L’E. MALONE 
J. H. DRIBERG 


PEACEFUL CHANGE 


Sir,—The British Government went into labour last week 
and there was some expectancy that a child might be born holding 
in its right hand the Covenant and in its left the British Fleet— 
which notwithstanding Mr. Garvin’s laments in last Sunday’s 
Observer is not yet a negligible quantity in world affairs. These 
hopes were not fulfilled, some say there has been a miscarrriage, 
but for my part I prefer to believe that Britannia has taken a dose 
of twilight sleep, and that we shall yet astonish the French, our- 
selves and most of all “‘ Ii Duce.” For once in a way the statement 
that we are faced with a first class crisis is no exaggeration, and I 
believe that the events of the next few weeks will prove a real 
turning point in post-war history. We now have a wonderful 
chance to do two things. Firstly to so use our influence and power 
that the world shall witness the unprecedented spectacie of a 
system of collective security which works ; secondly to insist that 
once our first purpose is achieved steps shall be taken to examine 
in an objective manner the grievances real or imaginary of the 


“ have not ” nations, vis-a-vis the “ have gots.” The chief problem 
of the times to come—and they are not far off—will be whether 
or not we can devise a procedure whereby changes in the political 
and economic structure of international society can be effected 
in a peaceful manner. This is not an academic question, for apart 
from the Italian problem we shall soon be presented with some 
demands from Berlin. One of the most important aspects of this 
problem is the question of access to raw materials ; another is the 
control of waterways such as the Suez Canal and of air-routes 
which are of international importance. Collective security is but 
a means to an end, which is that in a world freed from the menace 
of predatory wars the pre-requisites would exist for real inter- 
national economic and political co-operation. 

If the British Government are prepared to give the world a lead 
in this matter there would seem to be a good chance of doing now 
what ought to have been done in r919. The attempt so far as it 
was made at Versailles to relay the foundations of world order was 
doomed to failure by a war-poisoned atmosphere. We may be 
given a second chance on September 4th. It is probable that we 
shall have to await the conclusion of another great war before we 
get a third. STEPHEN KiING-HALL 

Hartfield House, 

Headley, Hants. 





Sir,—While Italy is engaged in Abyssinia, let us not forget 
that Germany is preparing the biggest army and air force in 
Europe to gain power to enforce the human right to use a world 
made for all men. Why not at once move to end the Abyssinian 
dispute by facing honestly the great question of which it is a small 
factor ? 

Britain and France, at the League Council meeting of 
September 4th, could submit a joint resolution expressing their 
desire to do justice to Italy and Germany in the matter of colonial 
opportunity, and their intention to formulate a definite scheme, 
the main outlines of which could be at once stated. The immediate 
notification of this intention to Italy and Germany would not only 
enable the Duce to accept peace with honour and Germany to 
rejoin the League, but prevent another world war. 

The alternative is to burke the plain fact that to condemn great 
peoples to unmerited poverty is to make war upon them not less 
cruel and far more effective than that made with guns. 

Royal Societies Club. Leo CH1I0zZA MONEY 


OPINION IN ITALY 


Sir,—I have just returned from a visit to Italy, where I found 
the temper of the people very different from that which some of 
your correspondents would have us believe. 

The result of efficient propaganda has been to convince the 
majority of the Italian people that they have a right to expansion 
in Ethiopia, and many who are not usually in favour of Mussolini 
are his firm supporters in this project. 

The attitude of the British Government, who, they consider, 
have only used the excuse of supporting the League in order to 
safeguard British interests in Africa, has done much to strengthen 
their belief; and even the few opponents of the scheme with 
whom I talked were most sceptical of what a café proprietor called 
“the British Government’s sudden enthusiasm for the League,” 
pointing out that since Britain had been content to take a negative 
attitude towards the Japanese-Chinese and the Chaco wars, and 
to disregard its treaties by making a private naval agreement with 
Germany, the threat of sanctions in the present case was entirely 
illogical, and must be merely an effort to further British imperial 
policy. C. MERVYN DALLEY 

Sutton, Surrey. 


Sir,—I enclose an extract from a letter from a_ private 
correspondent in Italy who has lived there and mixed intimately 
with official and social Fascist circles for many years. 

I and ail my family and relations and nearly all our friends are 
Fascists, some of us from the very earliest beginnings of Fascism 
which we still consider a truly wonderful ideal and the founder a 
great genius. 

But since the “* Party” took over the contro! of the whole nation, 
crushed, imprisoned, deported, or killed all opponents, and destroyed 
all other parties, the officials they put into all offices and made despotic 
governors of every town and village have given themselves over to 
such barefaced graft, injustice, oppression amounting in many place 
to terrorism and robbery, that we are all quite disgusted Phis 
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appears to be really the sentiment of the huge majority. Lately I 
have not been able to find one single person, even among those 
ostentatiously wearing the Militia uniform, to say a good word for 
the system. 

As to this war, I have not heard one word in favour of it but have 
heard innumerable young men say ‘‘ Why should we go and be killed 
to glorify Fascism when we hope and pray that it may fall to pieces ? ” 

The truth is this: To glorify the system the people have been 
ruthlessly taxed, industry squeezed to death, and huge sums spent 
on show, magnificent new public buildings, splendid roads, parades, 
“raids” across the Atlantic, etc., etc., and the country is practically 
bankrupt. People “ in the know ” have been saying for the last year 
that only a victorious war can save Mussolini from falling, because a 
war wakes up industry, occupies the unemployed, allows all sorts of 
““ emergency ”’ measures also in finance, and fires the people (perhaps!) 
with some new spark of enthusiasm. This absolute necessity to 
make war and to win it quickly is the reason the Dictator is crazy 
with rage against the English for putting spokes in his wheels. 

As to the graft and terrorism, we have close personal knowledge of 
it all. As to Mussolini himself, we consider that success has at last 
gone completely to his head, and that although he is still a genius, he 
has become a megalomaniac, ready to kill thousands for his own 
personal glory. Nearly the whole army is bitterly against the “‘ Party ” 
although they are all obliged to belong to it, and they simply hate the 
Militia with which they are forced to work. 

This letter speaks for itself. For obvious reasons no further 
particulars about the writer can be published, and for the same 
reason I must sign myself with a pseudonym. LONDON LAWYER 


NO ADMITTANCE 


S1r,—May I seek the hospitality of your columns in a matter 
which I think would interest the public in Great Britain—or at 
least the fair-minded section of the public ? 

I was imprisoned in India in January, 1932, without any trial 
under the provisions of the “‘ rusty ”’ Regulation No. III of 1818, 
and I was in custody till February 23, 1933. During this period 
I was never informed by the Government as to why I had been 
incarcerated, though I repeatedly asked for that information. 
When my health was thoroughly ruined and when Medical Officers 
of the Government and Medical Boards appointed by the Govern- 
ment had repeatedly recommended that I should be permitted to 
go to Europe for treatment, I was allowed to do so. But up till 
now I have no idea as to why I was imprisoned. 

A few days ago I was visited by some friends from England 
who informed me that there had been a propaganda against me 
there to the effect that I was connected with the terrorist move- 
ment in India. The powers enjoyed by the Bengal Government 
for dealing with terrorists and their sympathisers are so wide and 
far-reaching that if there had been the slightest basis for such an 
accusation, I am sure that the Bengal Government would have 
dealt with me in a court of law long ago, particularly because I 
had repeatedly asked that I should be sent up for trial or set at 
liberty. My own attitude to the problem of terrorism has been 
clearly explained in my book, The Indian Struggle (Wishart). I 
now ask you, Sir, if it is fair to give a man a bad name, when 
you refuse to prosecute him in spite of your having the widest 
powers imaginable for securing a conviction and when you refuse 
to inform him even privately as to why he has been deprived of 
his liberty. 

The injustice and the unfairness of the whole affair is accen- 
tuated by the fact that I am not permitted to come to England 
to vindicate myself. On the eve of my departure for Europe in 
February, 1933, when I was given my passport, I was surprised 
to find that an entry had been made to the effect that I would 
not be allowed to enter the United Kingdom and Germany. 
Simultaneously I was informed by the Government of India that 
if I desired an extension of passport facilities, I should apply to 
the Secretary of State for India when I was in Europe. After I 
came to Europe, in 1933, I applied to the Secretary of State for 
India for permission to visit the United Kingdom and Germany, 
but I was given permission to visit Germany only. The position, 
therefore, is that though I am a British subject and a graduate 
of Cambridge—I can visit other countries in Europe but not 
Great Britain. 

A similar injustice is involved in the banning of my book, The 
Indian Struggle, in India, though it has been published by 

‘a British publisher and is allowed to circulate in Great Britain. 
Is English law to have one interpretation in Great Britain and 
another in India ? 

Between 1921 and 1931 I have taken an important part in the 
activities of the Indian National Congress, but all my activities 
have been open and above board. During this period I have 


held important positions as General Secretary of the Indian 
National Congress, President All-India Trade Union Congress 
and Mayor of Calcutta. And even to-day I am the President 
of the Bengal Congress Committee. In the restrictions on my 
liberty, the only consolation I have is that there are more than 
2,500 people in Bengal, including some women, who have also 
been deprived of their liberty without any trial. (I am taking 
the figures from the Times of August 2nd, 1935). 

I believe that there are people in England—however small their 
number may be—who stand for justice and fair play. I would 
like to draw their attention to the above matter through the 
medium of your esteemed journal. 

Kurhaus Kénigin Alexandra, 

Karlsbad. 


SuBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


THE CLAIMS OF SCIENCE 


S1r,—I am sorry that the reference in my article, to the inherit- 
ance of characters determined by genes, should have been read 
by Professor Haldane as an aspersion on the effectiveness of 
selection under controlled conditions. It would be indeed foolish 
to disregard the volume of meticulous work which has established 
the facts on which the theory of the inheritance of unit characters 
is based. My contention is (and there is nothing remarkable in 
anything so self-evident) that though the segregation of genes 
may be foretold with great accuracy in selected instances, the 
application of a theory based on necessarily limited fields of 
observation, breaks down and cannot be applied to many other 
cases, such as those described in my articles. There are numerous 
organisms, the problem of whose origin and mode of life remains 
beyond and outside any theory of purely mechanistic development, 
and which, even in the opinion of the most conservative biologists 
“‘ unfortunately contradict the accepted theories of evolution.” 

E. L. GRANT WATSON 


NUDISM 


S1r,—Since “ Critic,”’ in your issue of August 24th, appears to 
approve of people carrying on their ordinary holiday amusements 
without clothes, it is difficult to understand why he should find 
nothing but a subject for laughter in organised nudity. The 
physiological and psychological benefits of sun and air bathing 
are too well known to burden your space with an account of 
them. In the present state of public opinion only a privileged 
minority can enjoy them whether on holidays or not. The object 
of nudist groups is to provide facilities for those not fortunate 
enough to possess secluded gardens or to take their holidays in 
remote districts. By this means it is hoped to educate the con- 
ventionally minded so that in time nudity in the sun and air will 
be available for the ordinary man and woman. When that object 
has been achieved the necessity for nudist groups will be gone. 
If nudists sometimes read poetry and play round games, it is 
because these activities are included in the holiday pursuits of 
many people. ALEC CRAIG 

33 Ulysses Road, London, N.W.6. 


GERMAN JUSTICE 


S1r,—The daily budget of German news tends by its sheer 
volume of horror to obscure individual atrocities. May I therefore 
draw your readers’ attention to the sentence of death recently 
passed by the First Senate of the People’s Court in Berlin upon 
the ex-Deputy Albert Kayser for participation in illegal activities ? 
Those who have followed the German revolutionary movement 
will be aware of the high character and idealism of this distin- 
guished Trade Union official. It is feared that this sentence, so 
barbarous in itself, is merely the prelude to the trial of Thalmann, 
and that the Hitler Government is watching its reception abroad 
in order to judge whether the time is ripe for the legal murder of 
the latter. I venture to hope that your readers will feel inclined 
to write letters of protest against Herr Kayser’s execution to the 
President of the First Senate of the People’s Court. It is important 
for the German Government to realise that its acts of individual 
terrorism do not escape notice abroad. HAROLD J. LAsKI 

Devon Lodge, Addison Bridge Place, London, W.14. 


A CORRECTION 


Referring 1n our last week’s issue to the generous gift of 150 acres of 
Sussex downs to the National Trust, we erroneously named Lady Noel- 
Buxton asthe donor. The gift was made by Countess Buxton in memory 
of the late Earl Buxton. 
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Miscellany 
BEARDS IN AMERICA 


Recentiy the American press has been engaged in a shudder- 
ing speculation as to the likelihood of beards returning, now 
that feminine fashion tends to turn the hands of the clock 
slightly backwards. Speaking as one with authority—or at 
least, with a beard—I feel impelled to set down a few observa- 
tions on this subject which arouses such curious emotions in 
that ubiquitously clean-shaven country. Few Americans have 
ever pondered upon the reasons why their pink and “ hot- 
towelled ” countenances : 
Glistening like the cheeks of G. K. Chesterton 


as Ezra Pound once expressed it in an immortal line, present 
so uniform and multitudinous a tribute to the razor. In 
other countries, varieties of tonsorial experience, as William 
James might have said, are visible in any miscellaneous gather- 
ing of men. Some are clean-shaven, some have moustaches, 
others beards or sidewhiskers. In fact, it was the astounding 
spectacle of this national cult of cold razor steel in America 
which drove me, after my first three months there, to obscure 
my features in the manner of Henri IV. 

At that time I had not heard of the martyrdom of Joseph 
Palmer of Leominster, Massachusetts, upon whose tomb there 
is a life-size carving of his head, with its wonderful beard, 
accompanied by this sinister inscription: “ Persecuted for 
Wearing the Beard.” Gradually the true significance of 
Julian the Apostate’s ‘“ Misopogon, or the Enemy of the Beard ” 
began to dawn upon me. Gibbon, the historian, regarded 
that work as a “singular monument of the resentment, the 
wit, the humanity, and the indiscretion” of this bearded 
vegetarian who said, “ I neither like to give nor receive kisses.” 
Gibbon, as befitted an eighteenth century gentleman, used the 
razor, but I suddenly realised that as early as 362 A.D., the man 
who wore a beard was on the defensive. 

Whether the hand that rocks the American cradle—or 
intends to do so—also wields the American razor, I can only 
guess. Do men shave to please women, or do women like them 
because they shave ? Which is cause, which is effect? My 
observation is that pogonophobia is a force with which men must 
reckon in America. Since there all aesthetic values are deter- 
mined by women, the bearded man will excessively complicate, 
if not completely eliminate, all but the most formal relations 
with that crowning glory of the New World, the American 
Woman. I once heard an ornament of her sex declare that it 
must be horrible to awake in the morning and find a bearded 
cheek beside one on the pillow. From this I concluded that 
American men must get up at 4.30 a.m. and shave. Or can 
it be that unshaven bristles are more soothing than hair ? 
Remembering my own condition in my unregenerate days of 
unbeardedness, I find this incredible. All I can sayis: How 
use doth breed habit in the woman. 

There is no doubt that beards have from time imme- 
morial exercised a distracting influence upon the human 
race and led to strange excesses of fear and superstition, the 
pendulum swinging constantly from one extreme to the other. 
A general roster of the outstanding men of the world, from 
Homer to the present time, will reveal a surprising majority 
of beards. The Greeks and the Romans had bearded and 
shaven periods in their history. The Elizabethans were 
bearded, and the Jamestown settlement in Virginia was made 
by such men. When Moscow was burning—as was the White 
House, in the final war between England and the United 
States—naval officers wore sidewhiskers, but there was a 
hiatus until the Victorian era before the beard bloomed once 
more. To this day there is an obvious division of opinion on 
the subject in England. Army officers are encouraged to wear 
moustaches, but sailors must be either clean-shaven or 
full-bearded. 

It is often supposed that such fashions are determined by 


royalty. Such cases have been known in the past, as when 
Victoria decreed the shaving of the bluejacket’s upper lip ; 
but neither Edward VII nor George V has affected the free- 
born Briton’s right to decide for himself. Some do and some 
do not wear beards. Yet, I am credibly informed that it was 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales who made plus-fours and grey 
felt hats popular. On behalf of the fraternity I am proud 
that we non-shavers exercise the right of self-determination 
and are not swayed by the dictates of mere fashion, however 
lofty those dictates. Only the man who has gone through the 
social ordeal of dining out while in the process of cultivating a 
beard can know what ruthless self-immolation to a higher 
purpose, what a complete surrender of all pride, is required. 
Many, by the way, evade the issue and take flight, adopting 
the lesser part of valour by growing their beards in the wilder- 
ness, thus presenting their friends only with a fait accompli. 
Perhaps the wildest notion to which the wearing of beards 
has ever given rise must be credited to no less an expert in 
human nature than Aldous Huxley. In Antic Hay, it will be 
remembered, he professes to show how Gumbril, by the simple 
expedient of purchasing a false fan-shaped beard, transforms 
himself into a combination of Don Juan and Rabelais. O 
beard, what errors are committed in thy name! Don Juan and 
Rabelais ? Walt Whitman and George Bernard Shaw, per- 
haps ? Karl Marx and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow ? 
Joseph Pennell once said to me: “In the days when men 
were not ail clean-shaven they looked different from one another. 
Now they all look alike.” In the stress and exigencies of 
modern life this may be all to the good; it may explain 
female pogonophobia. Discretion is the better part of being 
bearded—one is so easily identifiable. A bearded man in 
America enjoys all the privileges of a bearded woman in a 
circus. ERNEST BoyD 


A SLEEPING GIANT 


(Scene : a workers’ tenement-house ; a strike 
to mark the anniversary of insurrection) 


Ar seven o’clock we saw the giant mourn : 

Lights die, hundreds of living windows die, 
Darkness, like hate or scorn, overflow. 

Breathing inside were mothers, boys remembering 

A year ago, the shudder of the guns, 

Their freedom-fighters staining red the snow. 

In the station-wall’s shadow the police were gathered, 
Nervous!y murmured, waiting. 


Do they think, the victorious, 

Because to-night this hate is silent 

Because no rifles crack from lightless windows, 
Because the traffic is blocked for their parades, 
And the cardinal, touring an aeroplane factory, 
Mouths blessings unmolested, 

That these will soon forget ? 

Because their papers echo their own hands clapping 
That these are clapping too ? 


For these, in darkness, who so proudly 

Watched their own city rise among their masters’, 
The epic lives, fire smouldering in coal : 

Memory will not give up 

Days and nights together against ruin 

While the air was pouring fire and lies, 

Nor the message of defiance from the gas-works, 
Nor the maimed leader hanged, his pride ; 

Strewn leaflets will quicken it, and sudden singing, 
Thin papers passed from hand to hand, 

But mostly empty bellies, torn clothes, the not-seen faces. 


This memory is a sleeping giant, 

Waking to mourn in silent bitterness, 

Yet waking also, when the whip, when the hour comes 

To shatter these bars of terror, and stride to freedom. 
JoHN LEHMANN 
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AT THE PROMENADES 


The first three weeks of the “Proms” have passed un- 
eventfully. The performances are kept on a good level with 
occasional lapses which are chiefly to be found on the Bach 
and the Mozart-Haydn nights. Bach, Mozart and Haydn are 
not suited to Sir Henry Wood’s forceful and vitalising style, 
their music has too much life in it already and this needs to be 
discerned and made audible by an extraordinary sense of 
musical values which in truth we do not often meet with in 
any conductor the world over. This is so generally admitted 
that I once heard Bruno Walter say that he hadn’t yet con- 
ducted a performance of Mozart’s G Minor Symphony to his 
satisfaction, and I see that the 7imes correspondent at Salzburg, 
after writing enthusiastically of Toscanini’s performance of 
Falstaff, has just given an account of his disappointment 
with Toscanini’s performance of the G Minor Symphony at 
his first orchestral concert there. The temp: were too quick 
and the phrasing consequently ruined. Complaints of Tos- 
canini’s tempi on the score of their being generally too fast 
are always being made but not always with good reason. 
Toscanini takes the allegretto of Beethoven’s A Major Sym- 
phony slightly faster than other conductors, but it is all right. 
On the other hand he takes the Funeral March of the Froica 
slower than is customary, but it is better so and absolutely 
convincing. Nor do fast tempi necessarily ruin phrasing ; it 
depends upon the essential justness of the tempo chosen and 
also upon the capacity of the players. Even beyond this it 
must be remembered that when we come to musicians like 
Toscanini and orchestras of the calibre of the Vienna Philhar- 
monic, they are striving beyond a fixed standard of ex- 
cellence into a region where what they aim at sometimes comes 
off and sometimes doesn’t. And no doubt even Toscanini 
has his lapses, and it is hardly surprising that if it did occur 
a lapse should take place in the rendering of the G Minor 
Symphony. I should like to know if any musician has ever 
heard the first movement perfectly played. I am inclined to 
think that it defies materialisation. Liszt once boasted that 
he could reproduce all the essentials of any orchestral score 
upon the pianoforte, but Mendelssohn said “I shall believe 
him when I hear him reproduce the first movement of the G 
Minor Symphony.” Personally I should like to hear one day 
some pianist play Liszt’s arrangement of the Symphonie 
Fantastique. It seems to me that there are things in this not 
easy to convert to the pianoforte, but, of course nothing so 
utterly impossible as the opening theme of the G Minor 
symphony with its strange oscillation to left and right 
and its completely soaring quality so light and yet so 
enigmatic. 

So far the Promenades have brought us only two novelties— 
I am writing before the performance of Mr. Alan Bush’s 
Dance Overture on August 30th—and both are by English 
composers. This young English composer who is taken up by 
the B.B.C. is a fortunate young man. Firstly the B.B.C. 
itself, and quite rightly, treats him as a master, and secondly 
our press in its eagerness to find English composers gives his 
work the warmest of welcomes. So, when Mr. Eric Fogg’s 
Fantasy Overture September Night was performed on August 
17th, Mr. Fogg was able to read about himself in the B.B.C. 
programme note : 

Making a name for himself first as one of the daring innovators 
in British music he has shown in later works that he can achieve his 
effects by quite simple means without losing anything in the process. 
There is nothing to startle even old-fashioned hearers in this Fantasy 
Overture, modern though it is in its use of the orchestra and _ its 
freedom from formality. 

Daring innovators who have shown later that they can 
achieve all their effects by quite simple means are legion. 
The fact is that they are not daring innovators. Mr. Eric Fogg 
may be, in spite of what the commentator writes, but per- 
sonally I have never heard one of his daring innovations and 
I agree that September Night is not one. Apart from suffering 


from a redundance of the not very striking principal theme, I 


could hear nothing in September Night that called for particular 
comment ; the effects as well as the means were simple. 

The recent new work was a Passacaglia on a well-known- 
theme by Gordon Jacob. This is what the B.B.C. com- 
mentator had to say in the programme about Mr. Gordon Jacob. 

** His own music in most of the traditional forms both large 
and small has for some years marked him as one of the most 
brilliant and original of present-day composers, and much of it 
has already taken a place of its own in the affections of listeners.” 

I wonder what Mr. Gordon Jacob thinks of his being des- 
cribed as “ one of the most brilliant and original of present- 
day composers”! I think itis doing him an injustice. He has 
a reputation for being a very ingenious and skilful scorer and 
such music of his as I have heard supports that reputation. 
I should think he might be a most excellent teacher of com- 
position, but “ one of the most brilliant and original of present- 
day composers ” !—well, it is possible that the writer is referring 
only to English composers, although he does not say so. I 
don’t think Mr. Gordon Jacob himself would claim that he is as 
original as Schénberg, as Stravinsky, as Alban Berg, or as brilliant 
as Richard Strauss, but even among English musicians there 
are some who might be judged to surpass Mr. Jacob in origin- 
ality and brilliance. As for the present composition, it is a 
clever, clear-headed piece of work such as one would expect 
from Mr. Jacob, but its chief originality, as far as I could per- 
ceive it, was its use of the theme of “‘ Oranges and Lemons ”— 
a theme whose very untouchability may have attracted the 
craftsman in Mr. Jacob—a natural and praiseworthy thing 
in itself ! 

I don’t suppose these superlatives which the B.B.C. lavishes 
upon its young men do them any harm. It may even be that 
nobody reads them but me, but there is always the danger, with 
institutions, that they tend to become small self-admiration 
circles cut off from the vital artistic life of the time. It 
strikes me as a little odd that in all the many times I have been 
to musical events of exceptional quality I rarely see present 
any of the obvious leaders of our musical life, famous heads or 
professors of schools or colleges of music. Professor Dent is 
certainly an exception. You will find him everywhere in Europe 
and England when there is anything noteworthy to be heard, 
but what will our distinguished musicians of the next generation 
do if in their youth they are proclaimed by such powerful 
institutions as the B.B.C. as so great? Will they remain 
receptive to outside influences ? Or when in their turn they 
become heads of schools and colleges of music will they have 
reached by then a self-satisfied isolation in which they will 
assume that they have nothing to learn from anyone outside 
the narrow hierarchy of official English music? But perhaps 
nothing can be done to prevent this tendency. It is in the very 
nature of institutions to become narrow and cramping influences : 
on the other hand they provide as such a target for the freer 
forces and perhaps as a target for criticism they do some- 
thing to rally the more enterprising and individual young 
people of talent. W. J. TURNER 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“Full House,” Haymarket 

In the country of the sous-Cowards, Ivor Novello is king. 
And in his own admiring circle his method of repeating stock 
characters to suit a particular actor or actress no doubt brings him 
a harvest of grateful eulogy from those lucky enough to gather 
under his red roof. But each successive play by this very lack 
of invention grows shoddier, while if we are to judge the measure 
of his intelligence by the dialogue of his latest effort, the face that 
haunts a thousand housemaids has little behind its proscenium. 
In a play as light as this, only the most brilliant of humour could 
possibly carry the thinness of the plot. But Mr. Novello’s tinsel- 
shod arrows bear shafts which at times verge on something witty, 
at others plunge into a type of lavatory humour, which surely in 
these days cannot bring the sense of naughtiness to the suburbs. 
It is, at all events, very much out of keeping with the 
tradition and dignity of the Haymarket Theatre. Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite, as the proprietress of the gambling house from which 
the play takes its name, struggles hard with a too vapid part, 
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more suited to Miss Zena Dare, and goes down with flying colours 
in a crescendo of hideous dresses. The acting honours go to 
Miss Isabel Jeans, who, looking lovely in her magnolia-like way, 
triumphs by sheer virtuosity over the incredible hypochondriac- 
cum-vamp she is made to play, but her lines and situations bring 
a blush or perhaps, as we are in the poker world, we should say 
a flush to the cheek. Poor Miss Heather Thatcher, masquerading 
as a hunting ingénue, does her best, but her imitation of a goldfish 
is on a much higher plane than this. One turns with relief to 
Mr. Hubert Harben, who as Miss Braithwaite’s beau redivivus, 
has a nice, quiet, straightforward part, and Mr. Robert Andrews, 
who, disguising himself by substituting a lawyer’s portfolio for 
the Tatler, struts his drawing-room stuff with his usual charm. 
If this play runs it will be mainly due to Miss Jeans’ gallant effort, 
for while as an entertainment it has its moments, as a play it is 
not worth, to use another poker phrase, a “ spit in the ocean.” 


“The Crusades” at the Carlton 

Behind the gauze curtain with the spotlit flaming cross on it, 
twenty-five chaps in armour knelt or blew bugles while a travesty 
of Peter the Hermit exhorted them to wage the third crusade. 
He rocred that it was “‘ the will of God ! ”’—but Paramount Picture 
on the screen behind him gave that the lie direct. Thus the 
Carlton backs up its own poster crusade and “ prepares ” De Mille’s 
boy-scout public for his latest and most lavish spectacle. Still, 
this is a film which has to be seen, if seeing is believing. An 
impressive object-lesson in the art of unprincipled and profitable 
waste. So epic, so kolossal that it only has room for two dramatic 
moments: Saladin’s rejoinder to the assembled Christian kings, 
and the head-on collision of the infidel and English hosts. Apart 
from these salient excitements, the action creeps from one minor 
climax to the next without getting anywhere at all except along the 
tangled heart-lines of Loretta Young (Berengaria) and Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion. Sex and mediaeval warfare alternate regularly 
(a sentimental lull, a clamour of sound), both indescribably false ; 
but the history is merely freak, the maudlin modern love-affair 
is the worst anachronism. Miss Young has always struck us as 
highly improbable in every film we’ve seen of hers since Zoo in 
Bud:pest. She is §ft. 3in. tall, weighs 105 lb. and has very 
healthy looking American teeth. The mincing, starry-eyed 
silliness of her Berengaria is hard to describe ; perhaps because 
she could not improve on what De Mille wanted. Henry Wilcoxon, 
on the other hand, gave a spirited performance as Richard Lion- 
heart ; he lent the hearty inanity of his lines a pleasing sincerity 
and gusto. This can’t have been easy, as the dialogue was futile, 
its low-water mark being reached in a conversation between villains 
playing chess, in which every move was a check, every remark a 
melodramatic innuendo. 


“Women Wanted” at the Empire 

Wardour Street may not know, or need to know, that one 
Guardsman is worth six Crusades, but it is still difficult to guess 
who in all its far-flung outposts prefers such spectacles to a Trunk 
Murder, a Thin Man or even a Woman Wanted. At the risk of 
being monotonous, it should be permissible to hint once again 
that Woman Wanted is the sort of film nine people out of ten in 
London—and we suspect in the mysterious “ provinces ”’ also— 
want to see. And this in spite of the fact that neither this particular 
gangster drama nor its supporting comedy, Calm Yourself, was as 
good as other M.G.M. pictures that have been shown at the 
Empire recently. It would be surprising if they were, perhaps. 
Slick entertainment has been plentiful already this year, and of 
late almost every film at the Empire has been up to the high 
commercial standard that Hollywood has set itself for articles 
of this sort. Both these talkies were directed by George Seitz ; 
they could have been better directed, more cunningly cut and 
rather wittier than they were. But, as it was, they were easy to 
sit through ; they were entertaining. The audience liked them 
because they had many of the merits of their type: excitement, 
an engaging freshness, enough surprise—and sufficient likelihood, 
to knock the padding out of a dozen “ monster productions.” 


THE COMING WEEK 


TuHurspAy, August 29th— 
** Dood Water,” Academy Cinema. 
SuNDAY, September Ist— 
Three Choirs Festival, Worcester. 
Monpbay, September 2nd— 
‘* The Constant Nymph,” Everyman Cinema, Hampstead. 
TUESDAY, September 3rd— 
Flower Show, National Dahlia Society, New Horticultural Hall. 








The Fertunes of 


MONTAIGNE 
by 
ALAN M. BOASE 


Dr. Boase has taken as his subiect 
the influence of Montaigne on his 
compatriots during the age of his 
greatest popularity. There are also 
important chapters on Descartes, 
Pascal, Moliére and la Fontaine. 


“His work is a fine piece of 
research and exposition, and one 
which will prove essential to all 
students of the 17th century.’’— 
Harotp Nicotson in the Daily 
Telegraph. 


With a frontispiece. 18s. net 





DIVORCE 


and its problems 
by 
E.S. P. HAYNES & 
DEREK WALKER-SMITH 


“Its brevity and its lucidity, 
coupled with the conscientiousness 
with which this difficult subitect is 
treated, should make it a standard 
work.” 

~—Fitson Youn in the Odserver. 

“ One of the clearest, most concise 
and least dogmatic of recent works 
on the problems of divorce” 

—Sunday Times 


6s. net 





in Defence of 


DEMOCKRACY 


by 
3.8. FULTON & C.K. MORRIS 


“The best exposition of its 
subject that has been published in 
recent years.”—H. J. Lask1 in the 
New Statesman 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Hottways are of many sorts, and the busman’s variety is always 
popular with virtuous elderly people who lead wise and happy 
lives at home. I have been reading of such a one in Mr. C. W. 
Berry’s In Search of Wine (Constable, 7s. 6d.), which describes 
an eight weeks’ tour of the vineyards of France. Mr. Berry 
is a partner in one of the most famous firms of wine merchants 
in London, and was given the exceptional welcome he deserved 
all through the districts in which he travelled. During one 
notable day in the Charente district, he records his verdicts, 
passed on twelve specimens of notable brandy between break- 
fast and luncheon, as well as sampling “a few more or less 
ordinary cognacs”; he took brandy after lunch as a matter 
of course, sampled ten brandies of vintages 1858, 1870, 1874 
and 1878 during the afternoon and took “a fine champagne 
2nd Empire” after dinner. Five varieties of wine helped 
out the day. ... Read a page or two of Mr. Berry’s book, 
half shut your eyes, and you wili see the vineyards clothing 
the hillsides, smell the white chalky dust rising and covering 
everything, feel the pot-holes in the long straight roads from 
which the magpies fly away at right angles at your car’s rattling 
approach. Myr. Berry’s first travelling companion and 
chauffeur was a Campbell ; the magpie is the bird of the Camp- 
belis and he records every magpie he saw as though he had 
an Irishman’s superstition. The French methods of augury 
differ from the Gaelic. I have always been told: 
One for sorrow, two for mirth 
Three for a marriage, four for a birth. 

The account of a gastronomic tour, in the most civilised 
country in Europe, reads very strangely when one is living 
like a tinker in a tent. Mr. Berry is not likely to have come 
this way. Except for religious purposes, the use of the grape 
is unknown in the district of Galway where I am living, 
and I have not tasted wine for a month. Familiarity with 
the outside world penetrates slowly and arouses mixed feelings 
among these Western people. Thus when we gave an orange 
to some mountain children they bit into it like an apple 
and ate it whole, peel and all, while we watched them too 
petrified to correct their error; Ireland is not a land for the 
gourmet. It is the most wonderful dairy country in the world, 
. yet there is only one Irish cheese—a highly coloured imitation 
Kraft, unfit for a civilised man. The peasants will not eat 
cheese at all. There are no vegetables except potatoes and 
parsnips and hardly any fruit. What should we have here 
to offer Mr. Berry? The bread is wonderful, made from 
wheat grown on the island, although it is soda-bread, the 
blackberries are magnificent and so are the lake trout when 
you can catch them. A visitor, wise in such matters, found 
the honey-coloured boletus, which grows under pine trees, 
growing on Inchagoill. Otherwise one lives on eggs and 
bacon, Indian tea, Guinness, or water from the lake. Potheen 
is talked of as a Christmas drink, but we are a long way from 
the still; I have not tasted it and do not believe that it would 
appeal to Mr. Berry. What can I offer him that he would 
not find in greater perfection in France ?—for our great feast, 
the leg of a kid, suffered because I could only find a piece of 
wild mint to masquerade as the bouguet d’herbes, while a glass 
of white wine would have transformed it entirely. The only 
thing I can think of is the postman who visits us three times a 
week. I had been away one day and drove back hurriedly to 
catch him coming back, for we had no money and I[ was 
expecting a letter from the bank. ‘“‘ Have you a registered 
letter for me ?”’ I cried out. “ I had; but I left it with Mary 
at the farm.” ‘ That’s splendid. Don’t you want me to 
sign for it?” The postman fumbled in his bag and held 
out a strip of paper in triumph. “TI have it signed. I in- 
sthructed Mary to sign your name. I told her to change her 
hand.” Such considerate kindness, such readiness to break 


all rules for one’s convenience, such sympathy which can 
be detected even in the relations of close neighbours, are 
remarkably evident among these people. They are desperately 
poor and “ politics” are making them poorer still, but then 
they have not a Frenchman’s love of property. 

- * * 


To return to Mr. Berry. In Search of Wine is a mine of 
information. Not all of it is valuable, for no detail has been 
thought too trifling to be recorded. 


Before arriving at Ratte, we had to pull up at a level crossing. 
After waiting some four or five minutes a P.L.M. train passed, 
consisting of both passenger and goods trucks. 


That is quite a typical sentence. Yet if one is seriously 
interested in wine and food this is the book to travel with in 
France. Probably only a thousandth part of the good things 
here recorded will ever come one’s way, but think how terrible 
it would be to pass through Vonnas and miss the Grand Hétel 
Moderne. Here is the menu: 


DINNER (22 FRCS! ! !) 
Terrine de canard a la gelée. 
Escargots bourguinonne (exguisite—each in 

a separate earthenware pot) 1928 Pouilly, very good. 
Brochetons Meuniére 1926 Moulin - 4-vent, 
Poulet 2 la creme .. very good—rather old. 
Beignets Vonnasiens 1815 Armagnac, soft 
Fromage frais and pale — really ex- 
Tarte maison. Fruits cellent. 

The chef, Monsieur Perrat, who joined us afterwards over the 
Armagnac in order that we could compliment him on the dinner, was 
an artist to his finger tips. I shall ever remember him . . . his soul- 
like feeling for wine was almost pathetic. I can see him now as I write 
this— -with uplifted eyes, and hand on heart (having listened to a few 
remarks on the excellence of wine), softly uttering, with profound 
depth. . . . “‘ Ah, oui Messieurs. .. . LE VIN QUI EST MYS- 
TERIEUX.” I have promised myself that if ever I go to these parts 
again, I will return to shake him by his honest hand. 

I took away one of the delightful little escargot pots... 
time this catches my eye, I feel the glow of a smile of pleasure. 


each 


But even if one never goes abroad, Mr. Berry’s book is in- 
valuable—its greatest use is of course for the wine-lover. 
It is particularly valuable because Mr. Berry was principally 
concerned with the wines of recent vintage which are still 
procurable at modest prices. Every now and then of course 
he is regaled on some incredible splendour that has been 
preserved from the distant past—and having myself once 
enjoyed 1870 Ch. Lafitte, I do not grudge any of Mr. Berry’s 
adjectives, but the practical use is in knowing the good years in 
recent times. Thus 1933 will be a really good claret. 1928 is 
excellent and 1926 is not bad. Of the Burgundies 1933 will 
be good, 1928 is fine and 1926 very good. Mr. Berry did not 
limit himself of course to Burgundy and Bordeaux; he has 
most interesting accounts of the Jura wines, of Beaujolais, 
and of the Pyrenean district where Roussillon comes from. 

At the beginning of his book, Mr. Berry explains that 
he found some difficulty in finding suitable travelling 
companions to act as his chauffeur. If it ever gets 
about that he is undertaking another tour of this descrip- 
tion, I should think St. James’s Street will be blocked 
by eager volunteers. Jn Search of Wine is not well written, 
there is no sign of critical selection in it—everything is put 
down pell-mell with a Dumas-like gusto, and for that reason, 
the author has, perhaps unconsciously, drawn an admirable 
portrait of himself. ‘To convey what this is like is impossible 
shortly, for the originality of the writer is in his prolixity 
and liveliness, rather than in his opinions. There are boring 
pages as well as entertaining ones, but before one puts the 
book on the shelf for reference one will find oneself trying 
to parody Edward Lear’s self-portrait. 


How pleasant to know Mr. Berry 
Who has tasted such oceans of drink. 


It would indeed be pleasant, and pleasant to taste wine of any 
sort again and to drive round France, but the lake and the 
islands, the turf smoke and soda bread, fuchsia hedges and 
fruitless fishing, have had their points. 


Davip GARNETT 
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TRANSLATIONS OF HOMER 


The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by T. E. SHaw (Colonel 
T. E. Lawrence). Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 


Lawrence’s translation of the Odyssey was published first 
in New York, and reviewed at length by Mr. C. M. Bowra in 
these columns at the time. In calling attention to the English 
edition, admirably designed and printed by the Oxford Press, 
there is no need for me to repeat what was said then. The great 
merit of his translation, as I think Mr. Bowra pointed out, is 
the poetry he discovers everywhere in Homer’s detail, in the 
descriptions of carpentry, arms, vineyards, fishing—a beauty 
which has escaped previous translators. Lawrence is the awk- 
ward master of a fine prose. Despite flaws of style and the 
occasional jar of colloquialism with simplicity, his narrative 
gives us a more continuous sense of Homer’s world than we 
should otherwise get outside the original. We may feel that 
prose is incapable of conveying the full effect, but at least it 
avoids the incongruities of English metre. 

Homer is a much-visited continent. At different times 
the Odyssey—not to mention the IJliad—has been trans- 
lated into blank verse, heroic couplets, heptameters, a variety 
of ballad metres, Spenserian stanzas, Omar Khayyam quat- 
rains ; and for those who like to push curiosity further there 
is a version in Esperanto hexameters. From all these attempts 
(they make an interesting study) we get a queer picture of 
Homer and a good idea of the difficulties of translating him. 
No single executant emerges as the English translator of 
Homer: Chapman may be allowed some of the barbaric 
splendour which appealed to Keats and Lamb, but even if we 
accept an Elizabethan Ulysses and the distortions of sense and 
movement produced by the couplet, the verse itself after a 
while goes off into a cantering dullness. The rest are for the 
most part either poetic substitutes (Pope and William Morris) 
or freaks of scholarship. The difficulty is to find not only a 
metre but a manner. Blank verse would appear to be the 
natural medium in English, but it must be an Homeric blank 
verse, not like Cowper’s Miltonic or William Morris’s Pre- 
Raphaelite, and the more we think about this solution the 
more inaccessible, I think, it will become. Few translators of 
Homer have escaped being obsessed by their hobby, which 
attracts equally the poet, the scholar and the crank. We 
must appreciate the vastness of the undertaking and a certain 
crankiness in human nature if the subject is to attract us, if 
we are to enjoy, for example, at the end of Matthew Arnold’s 
admirably argued essay, the culmination of those ghastly 
hexameters. Imagine a whole Odyssey in ‘“ English hexa- 
meters ” ! It is not impossible, and some day perhaps we shall 
have the poem, full of unconscious echoes of “ The Bothie.” 


Hewson and Hobbes were down at the matutine bathing; of 
course too 

Arthur Audley, the bather par excellence, Glory of Headers, 

Arthur they called him for love and for euphony; so were they 
bathing, 

There where in mornings was custom, where over a ledge of granite 

Into a granite basin descended the amber torrent. 

There were they bathing and dressing; it was but a step from 
the cottage. 


The translators who have come off best have usually been 
those who had scant respect for the original; at least they 
have produced a Homer not unlike themselves. 

Against the crazier falls of the purists one might set the 
jaunty approach of Pope or Samuel Butler. Useless to apply 
to them Arnold’s requirement of a style direct, swift and noble : 
neither possesses these qualities, and Butler writes in familiar 
prose. His translations of the Iliad and the Odyssey and that 


odd piece of psychologising and research, The Authoress of 
the Odyssey, are solemn jokes of the sort in which he excelled. 
He was, of course, on this occasion quite serious, and not, 
as when he wrote The Fair Haven (a mock defence of the 
miraculous element in Christianity), avowedly pulling the 
reader’s leg; but compare The Authoress of the Odyssey and 
The Fair Haven—they are on exactly the same level of serious- 


ness ; and Butler translating Homer was the same as Butler 
composing oratorios after Handel! or sonnets after Shakespeare. 
His level of seriousness was argument—and he plunged int 
the question of Homer bristling with arguments. He thought 
of a poser: Could the Odyssey have been written by a woman ? 
and proceeded to show that it could; further, he identified 
the authoress as Nausicaa, and placed the scenes of the story 
round Trapani in Sicily. The last point, so far as I know, 
has never been refuted, and Butler may conceivably be right ; 
but to anyone who has read the Odyssey the attribution of 
authorship is inherently fantastic (it converted Mr. Bernard 
Shaw at a Fabian meeting, by the way). Yet the book is extra- 
ordinarily interesting and it does in queer ways throw a good 
deal of light on the essential nature of the Odyssey as a work of 
art. Butler possessed an almost first-rate intelligence and 
the play of that intelligence is worth having. Perhaps the 
chief value of his book, apart from this charm, is its illumina- 
tion of the many feminine qualities in the Odyssey, beside 
which the J/iad seems exclusively masculine. 

He gives a delightfully fanciful picture of his authoress. 
“ The poem is such a tour de force as none but a high-spirited, 
headstrong girl who was used to having her own way would 
have attempted, much less carried to such a brilliantly success- 
ful conclusion.” He adduces proof from various incidents in 
the story. Who but a young girl would have been likely to 
“ conceive the idea of making Helen walk round the wooden 
horse, pat it, call out the names of the heroes who were inside, 
and mimic the voices of their wives”? (iv. 274-279). In 
the person of Nausicaa she keeps her father up to wearing 
a clean shirt for an occasion (vi. 30-33). She finds the smell 
of fish intolerable, and (iv. 441-446) relieves Menelaus and his 
companions, when they are disguised as seals, by sending 
the goddess Idothea to hold ambrosia under their nostrils. 
She sets the rudder of a ship in its bows (ix. 483), and makes 
Polyphemus milk his ewes before putting their lambs with 
them (ix. 245). 

As for the Cyclops incident, delightful as it is, it is impossible to 
conceive as a man’s or matron’s writing. It was very kind of Poly- 
phemus, drunk though he was, to stay without moving a muscle till 
Ulysses and his men had quite finished boring out his eye with a 
burning beam that was big enough for a ship’s mast, but Baron 
Munchausen is the only male writer who could offer us anything of 
this kind, and his is not the case in point. 

In short, he decides that his authoress was young, self-willed 
and unmarried ; and adds that she was probably also short 
and plain. It is amusing to compare this view with the 
imaginary portrait given by T. E. Lawrence in his preface : 

In four years of living with this novel I have tried to deduce thx 
author from his self-betrayal in the work. I found a book-worm, 
no longer young, living from home, a mainlander, city-bred and 
domestic. Married but not exclusively, a dog-lover, often hungry 
and thirsty, dark-haired. Fond of poetry, a great if uncritical reader 
of the Iiad, with limited sensuous range but an exact eyesight which 
gave him all his pictures. A lover of old bric-a-brac, though a: 
muddled an antiquary as Sir Walter Scott... . 

Where Butler sees throughout the book an intimate knowledge 
of women and a jealousy for the honour of their sex, Law- 
rence finds only “an infuriating male condescension.”” The 
two differ at almost every point (no doubt Lawrence had read 
Butler), and their translations extend the same contrast. 
Butler’s is rough, homely, teasing, matter-of-fact ; Lawrence’: 
reserved, exact with a craftsman’s care, and despite hi: 
description of the poem as “ the first novel of Europe,’ 


poetic. 

Curiously enough, in his introduction Lawrence badly 
undervalues the poetry of the Odyssey. He may be 
right in describing the latter Homer as a writer who 


“lived too long :f.er the heroic age to feel assured and 
large,” though that is not quite the impression which the 
poem leaves with most readers; but the comparison with 
William Morris, also “driven by his age to legend,” is 
absurd—more absurd than any of Samuel Butler’s assumptions. 
He allows the author of the Odyssey “ more verbal felicity than 
Morris’s”” but “less poetry ”—an acknowledgment no doubt 
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of the tradition that Homer’s translators should have a 
streak of oddity. Not the poetry, he argues, but the story, 
is the thing; and goes on to show that the story is badly 
managed, the characterisation thin, and that “the author 
misses his every chance of greatness.” Luckily this sort of 
paradox is not carried into the text. There can be no doubt 
that Lawrence has produced much the best prose version of 
the Odyssey that we have, though at times I missed Butler’s 
plainness and the humour of his conversations. 
G. W. STONIER 


EMPERORS AND EMPRESSES 


The Roman Empresses. By JACQUES BOERGAS DE SERVIEZ. 
Putnam. os. 6d. 

To the Roman Emperors, historians have done less than justice. 
Their administrative abilities—and they were many of them 
extremely capable administrators—have been passed over ; their 
early promise—they many of them began well—has been stressed 
only for the purposes of an invidious comparison with their 
debauched and sanguinary middle age; their vices have been 
exaggerated—with the result that the potentates of whom we 
read are usually monsters in human shape rather than human 
beings succumbing to a monstrous position, and, as students of 
human nature, we are robbed of the material for an exceedingly 
interesting psychological study. There is, after all, something 
of the Roman Emperor in not a few modern rich men who will 
never find a Suetonius, never witness the execution of a slave 
or ransack a whole province to furnish their tables. Yet the 
Neronic touch often appears beneath the surface. We recognise 
the same restlessness, the same balance of prodigality and economy 
—the possessor of a brand new Rolls-Royce may demur as to 
the necessity of turning on the central heating—the same desire 
to be loved and valued for themselves. Blessed is the pound note 
that a millionaire succeeds in earning by his own unaided efforts ! 
And was it not said of Nero that the one thousand eight hundred 
crowns he brought home from his sporting and musical expedition 
through Achaia gave him deeper satisfaction “‘ than if he had gained 
as many victories over the greatest enemies of the republic ”’ ? 

Yes, the Roman Emperors were merely extreme examples of a 
type that flourishes, almost unnoticed, certainly uncondemned, 
in the walks of the modern everyday world. We have our monarchs 
of newsprint, our czars of advertising, our international armament 
kings ; but though the large-scale operations of these potentates 
may not be to the public good—though the ramifications of their 
enterprises leave the most ambitious dreams of a Nero or a 
Caligula far behind—they are hampered by the very complexity 
of modern life. The Caesars were reared in a richer soil; the 
conditions in which they achieved maturity were more propitious 
to the development of individual mania. Seldom did they come 
to the Empire through direct inheritance. A large number were 
huddled into power at the last moment, helpless and unprepared, 
at the caprice of the turbulent Praetorian Guards. Few indeed 
stood the shock of their elevation. Transplanted to the hot-house 
atmosphere of the Imperial Palace, the staidest plant would 
burgeon out into the wildest blooms. 

They may have begun life studious and well-meaning ; but it is 
just at the point where an intelligent, though somewhat bewildered, 
young man crosses the line that divides extravagance from down- 
right megalomania, that Suetonius and other chroniclers take up 
the tale. Recently, in J, Claudius and Claudius the God, we have 
had an uncommonly skilful reconstruction of the background 
of a Roman Emperor’s career; and Mr. Robert Graves has now 
written a persuasive and amusing introduction to Jacques Boergas 
de Serviez’ lives of The Roman Empresses, an erudite volume of 
Imperial anecdotes compiled as long ago as 1728. 

Considered as an historical portrait gallery, Serviez’ list of 
Empresses—which ranges from Calpurnia, wife of Julius Caesar, 
to Constantia, sister of the Emperor Constantine, and takes in 
various Imperial concubines, who neither received nor deserved 
the title of Augusta, on the way—makes an odd and heterogeneous 
coliection ; and Mr. Graves is hard put to it to find any unifying 
principle that may be said to run through their lives. He maintains, 
however, that the Empresses, as a class, provided a useful counter- 
weight to the erratic and megalomaniac behaviour of their husbands, 
sons and grandsons. Together with “ the discipline and profes- 


sional conscience of the legionary soldier on the frontier,” it was 
“the conservatism and common sense of the Empresses,” Mr. 


Graves suggests, that kept the vast and unwieldy Empire from 
falling to pieces. . . . Certainly, this book affords us a glimpse of 
many determined and uncommonly unscrupulous women. Here 
is Livia, wife of Augustus, with whom Mr. Graves has already 
dealt at some length in his novel ; and here is Agrippina, second 
wife of Claudius, who poisoned her husband and was herself 
murdered at the instigation of her son. Among lesser known 
Empresses, we find Soemias and Maesa, mother and grandmother 
of the Emperor Heliogabalus. For Heliogabalus historians have 
reserved much stern moral reproof. Plainly, he started his career 
as a harmless invert, a good-looking young man with a nice taste 
in personal adornment, foreign fashions and exotic religious 
cults, but went mad under the strain of being snatched away 
from Emesa (where he enacted the réle of high-priest of the Sun 
wearing a “purple habit spotted with gold” and high jewel- 
enriched tiara) to Rome, where he reigned as master of the civilised 
world. For his accession, Heliogabalus had his mother to thank ; 
and while Heliogabalus amused himself by installing the Sun God 
in a Roman shrine “ with strange and unheard-of ceremonies,” 
marrying a favourite slave boy and adopting the dress and occupa- 
tions of a woman, his mother attended the debates of the Senate 
and his grandmother “ appeared in an amazon habit at the camp, 
reviewed the Praetorian cohorts, and had the management of 
everything relating to the army.” Eventually, his grandmother 
compassed his downfall. He fled to the Praetorian camp with his 
mother. The assassins followed hard on his heels, discovered 
him near the refuse-tip, ‘“‘ massacred him in the arms of Soemias, 
who heid him fast as it were to protect him, and afterwards killed 
her, in like manner, with their poniards.”’ 

Though one cannot recommend it as a book to be read through 
from beginning to end, The Roman Empresses provides magnificent 
material for a reader who enjoys skipping and will pause to select 
a story here and there. The author’s style is ponderous yet 
forceful. He retails with grave relish the “ horrible libertinism ” 
that characterised so many of the Imperial ladies of whom he 
is writing—Julia, daughter of Augustus, whose shamelessness 
reached such a pitch that “ she took it in her head to have placed 
every day on the statue of Marsyas as many crowns as she had 
committed crimes during the night”; Faustina, wife of that 
much overrated philosopher, Marcus Aurelius, who went down 
to the quayside and caused the sailors to pass before her naked, 
that she might pick out the man who pleased her best—yet he is 
plainly fascinated by the splendid ghosts that haunt his narrative. 
Since it was produced as a serious book, it seems a pity that the 
modern edition of The Roman Empresses should not be better 
illustrated. Many interesting Roman portrait busts are still 
to be found; and we might have been spared an assemblage of 
illustrations that would appear to have been culled from an old- 
fashioned Salon catalogue. They have as little reference to history 
as they have to art, and give an entirely erroneous impression of 
the accompanying text. PETER QUENNELL 


NEW 


The Inquisitor. By HvuGH WALPOLE. 
Honey inthe Horn. By H.L. Davis. 


The Mountain and the Tree. 
8s. 6d. 
A Fawn in a Field. By RosaLinp Wape. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


The Inquisitor is another of Mr. Walpole’s novels about Pol- 
chester. It is in patches nicely cosy and satirical, as a novel about 
cathedral town society should be, but it is very long: the subject 
is diluted in much writing. Polchester stays unsubstantial, like 
one of those railway-poster cities—dipped in violet shadows, with 
spires a supernaturally placid orange, and viridian lawns—that, 
though you might buy a ticket, you would never arrive at. Though 
actually, in The Inquisitor, poor Polchester is anything but placid : 
it is disturbed by psychic rumblings from the Dead inside the 
cathedral and political rumblings from the unemployed in the 
down-town quarter. In fact, there is stage thunder, culminating 
in a riot and several messy deaths. A town character, Stephen 
Furze, a usurer, disappears ; town and cathedral societies get the 
jitters ; a cosmic uneasiness hangs over everything. The clergy 
here, from the bishop down, are introspective, psychic and highly 
articulate. The cynical Canon Ponder reads middlebrow novels... 
There is nothing Mr. Walpole does not know about self-dramatisa- 
tion and a particular kind of queasiness : his masculine characters 
are a prey to both. The two young women, Penny and Elizabeth, 
are nobler. 


NOVELS 


Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
Lovat Dickson. 8s. 6d. 
By HELEN BEAUCLERK. Collins. 
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This novel, so far as I can see, aims at being at once a thriller 
and a spiritual experience. As the former it much more nearly 
comes off. Mr. Walpole uses the traditional and honourable 
machinery for working up excitement: the “he little knew” 
manner, and “the first of a sequence of events which... .” 
These hints of worse to come encourage one through. Of its 
second aspect, or aim, I can only say that the word “ beauty ” 
circulates with a rapidity that makes one shy: one cannot explain 
why. Also, ominousness and ambiguity are overworked. On 
p. 297 Mr. Walpole describes a garden as “ darkling” and this 
seems to me the adjective for the style he adopts. I say adopts, 
because Mr. Walpole’s manner must be by now well under his 
own command. 

Mr. Walpole commands also grimness and, sometimes, 
humour. His pathos is not good; it seems facile; I believe it 
to be synthetic. Almost every incident in this novel suffers 
from being written up and inflated; all would be more telling 
were Mr. Walpole’s writing more precise and cold. ... Mr. 
Walpole has standing, and should be allowed, by this time, to 
write how he likes ; he deserves better than slighting and cynicism. 
But one does wish he would not keep encouraging other authors 
to do the wrong thing. At a literary dinner the other night he 
stated that it was the function of the novelist to create character. 
Why? This fallacy, coupled with a more recent yearning to be 
poetic, has sidetracked the English novel for too long. Char- 
acters in a novel are important only in what they generate (which 
is the stuff of the book), in their activity, and in their underlying 
generalness. The forbears that Mr. Walpole, admittedly, derives 
from occupied themselves with the particular—quirks, tricks, 
affectations, regrets, funny noses, lovable little ways. Is this 
what he means by creating character ? Mrs. Proudie, Becky Sharp, 
Micawber generate nothing. Trollope is admirable because he 
was unpoetic ; Thackeray was as hard as nails, Dickens was not 
a gentleman and did not have to regret that he did not really like 
Proust. Their own bouncing vitality blows their inactive char- 
acters across on hearty gusts. But Emma Bovary, Bloom, Charlus 
are memorable for their activity. 

The publishers of Honey in the Horn put one off by describing 
the book as “ pure poetry.” I should like to clear Mr. H. L. 
Davis of this at once. Honey in the Horn is a nice, airy picaresque 
book about settlers in Oregon, 1906-1908, nearly as enjoyable as 
Sard Harker, like it but not, I think, deriving from it. There is 
no nonsense about this book—if it is at times sentimental, so are 
settlers, probably—and the writing is serviceable and good, 
though here again there is too much of it. Movement through 
Oregon country calls for camera work (it is possible that Mr. 
Davis is conscious of this and is visualising a Covered Wagon 
made by a Russian). It is hard luck on a novelist that pages of 
prose should be only a substitute for a few good shots. Mr. 
Davis has a feeling for big stretches of country, and for lighting 
(which is perhaps what his publisher means by “ poetry”’). 


They were overtaking the settler’s train at last. Below them was 
Looking Glass Valley, all open grassland among old orchards and 
caved-in houses and blackened remnants of haystacks. They could 
see the road clear across it and the settler’s wagons making long pale- 
blue shadows on the grass as they wheeled out of the road to camp... . 
The wild grass of that valley had the power of reflecting light exactly 
like a body of water. . . . Close to the water (the Deschutes River) 
it was beautiful . . . the mock-orange and wild cherry flowering 
over the swift black water. Over it stood tall straight-up-and- 
down bluffs where hawks nested to catch fish in the rapids, and one 
with a two-foot salmon still wriggling in his claws flew so close over 
Clay’s head that he stood up in the wagon and tried to kill it with 
the lash of his whip. 


This wants the camera. . . . Honey in the Horn deserves the 
success it has had in America, and is to be recommended to anyone 
feeling townbound and stuffy. 

Miss Helen Beauclerk’s The Mountain and the Tree is not, 
strictly, a novel and ought not to be reviewed here. Her infor- 
mation on the subject of early cults, mysteries, erotic symbolism, 
rites, orgies and sacred misapprehensions about the facts of life 
is immense, and its sources are unexceptionable. From the purely 
fictional point of view so much learning and atmosphere rather 
clog the narrative. Her four stories, linked by a theme that I 
cannot quite discover, are spread through time, from the pre- 
historic Stone Age in Crete to Asia Minor in the third century 
A.D. Their plots are ambiguous in a high-class way, and Miss 
Beauclerk’s artificially mystic and sing-song style had a soporific 
effect on me. Inevitably, and unhappily for Miss Beauclerk, the 


stories—especially the second and third—court comparison with 


Marius and The Imaginary Portraits. Beside these their style 
is flaccid, the emotion behind it unaustere. This book seems to 
me affected and pretentious, which is a pity when it must have 
been so much trouble to write. 

Miss Rosalind Wade writes about the sorrows of her generation. 
She does not write well, but probably does not want to. She has 
a great deal to say. One of the most depressing things about 
the agonies of youth is that they are conventional and almost 
always follow the same course, which must be why middle-aged 
people like to read about them so much. When you are no longer 
young and still not middle-aged, they simply make dreary reading. 
Miss Wade has heaps of conviction and vitality. That A Fawn ina 
Field seems to have been written several times before is no reason 
why it should not be written several times again. It is a story 
about two young people, with mothers living in Chelsea, who have 
Bohemian friends, get engaged, sleep together, but finally do not 
marry. They are exceedingly youth-conscious. 

Three of the novels on this list cost 8s. 6d. Are modern novels 
to be sold by the ounce ? If so, my favourites would cost about 
4s. 6d. ELIZABETH BOWEN 


PREJUDICES 


More Strictly Personal. By Sypney Horier. Rich and 
Cowan. 7s. 6d. 

Jefferson and/or Mussolini. By Ezra Pounp. Stanley Nott. 
6s. 


Mr. Horier’s book is a diary, or a journal, or—to be truly exact 
—a commonplace book, in which he records anecdotes, doings, 
sayings, feelings and prejudices. The greater part of it is no 
different from any chance conversation in a pub, to the formula 
of “Have you heard this one?” and “ Bernard Shaw, in my 
opinion is—.” As such it will be a private consolation to lonely 
people who have no talent for chance conversations, for here is 
the voice of the ubiquitous neighbour. 

Mr. Horler, indeed, is a fabulous epitome of all the Men in every 
Street. From not one item of propaganda has he been immune. 
On any occasion he may be relied upon to produce the correct 
standardised reaction. He is the perfect victim of Fleet Street 
methods. 

In repose, Mr. Horler is an engaging spectacle. He rambles 
placidly, a hypnotised automaton mouthing his masters’ precepts 
with boyish gusto. Here are all the anxious opiniation, the plead- 
ing cheeriness, the wooden, drugged responses of Wyndham 
Lewis’s typical Ape. No body of principles or beliefs remains ; 
apart from a few scattered items, corrupted by isolation into 
prejudices, there is nothing that Mr. Horler writes which does 
not conform with the pattern of a slave-morality. And it is in 
defence of this new morality of pleasure and anodyne that Mr. 
Horler’s “‘ kindly sane humour ” changes to something else. He 
hates any standard which does not endorse his own success. He 
insists that a critic’s only function is to echo the tastes of some 
millions of his fellows. He reports, in his “ kindly” and “ genial ”’ 
way : 


Another item from my ex-Monte Carlo gossip : 

“D. H. Lawrence, diseased in mind and body, was loathed by 
every decent-minded person on the French Riviera.” 

Which is exactly what I had imagined. 


That, I think, is the authentic buzz of the bluebottle in search 
of carrion, the special venom of 


One of the low on whom assurance sits 
As a silk hat on a Bradford millionaire. 


With infinite difference of quality Mr. Pound’s stylistic per- 
suasion has much in common with Mr. Horler’s. There is the 
same voluntary alignment with a class, and the consequent parade 
of prejudices. The classes are different; so that, where Mr. 
Horler basks in his large circulation, Mr. Pound wears his re- 
jection-slips like trophies. But Mr. Pound is equally prone to 
verbal bullying, vernacular abuse, and a contempt for “ the other 
side” which precludes argument. It is, of course, better done, 
with idiomatic freshness and a lively vocabulary. Those who 
can agree with Mr. Pound about the identity of Aunt Sally will 
enjoy his persistent stream of wooden thunderbolts ; but there 
is nothing in the manner to persuade the outsider to try three balls, 
even at a penny. Those who prefer provocative comment and a 
vivid—if one-eyed—perception, to a mess of undigested wads of 
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Pewspaper, will select Mr. Pound in preference to Mr. Horler. 
They will be rewarded with occasional flashes, such as : 


Literature is journalism that stays news. 


The motive or motives of an act comprise one of its dimensions. 

When the nucleus of the national mind hasn’t the moral force to 
translate knowledge into action, I don’t believe it matters a damn 
what legal forms or what administrative forms there are in a govern- 
ment. The nation will get the staggers. 


And any means are the right means which will remagnetise the 
will and the knowledge. 


However, Mr. Pound’s praise for Mussolini 1933 is likely to 
be vitiated for the reader by Mussolini 1935. That is a pity, 
since much of Mr. Pound’s argument transcends Italian politics. 

A. DESMOND HAWKINS 


MEASURING POPULATION 


The Measurement of Population Growth. By R. R. 
Kuczynsk!i. Sidgwick and Fackson. 12s. 6d. 

This book is concerned, not with the causes and consequences, 
but with the measurement of population changes. It is incom- 
parably the best book on the subject and is quite indispensable 
to any serious student of population problems. If those who do 
write about the causes and consequences could be compelled to 
read it (and such people will soon be very much more numerous 
when numbers begin to decline in this country) we should be 
spared much literature that is worse than useless because the 
facts of population change are so seldom properly understood. 
It is not too much to ask that they should read it because, although 
the book is devoted to a description of statistical methods, it con- 
tains no argument or method of importance which cannot be 
understood by anyone whose mathematics extend no further than 
multiplication and division. It is one of the admirable charac- 
teristics of Mr. Kuczynski’s work that it is never more involved 
than is unavoidable, and that it is written with extraordinary 
lucidity ; he has none of the statistician’s love of mystification. 
Then he is a scholar as well as a statistician in the field of popula- 
tion. This makes it all the more remarkable that he should be 
free from the irritability and cantankerousness that are so common 
among statisticians and not unknown among scholars. He 
discusses the erroneous, misleading and cumbrous methods so 
frequently used in a mood of gentle resignation. Finally he does 
not begin, as so many statisticians do, with the figures ; he looks 
behind them, and wonders how accurately they represent facts. 
It is remarkable how much laborious manipulation there has been 
of figures by persons who never trouble to inquire into their 
validity. 

The measurement of fertility occupies more space in this book 
than does that of mortality. Mortality has been more fully studied 
than fertility, and the methods of measuring it are far in advance 
of those in use for investigating fertility. The reason is that 
people are much more interested in mortality than fertility ; 
everyone is concerned to put off the day of death as long as he 
can. The development of life insurance has also stimulated the 
measurement of the chances and causes of death. This concentra- 
tion upon mortality was appropriate to the conditions which 
prevailed in Europe until sixty years ago and which still prevail 
in most countries outside the sphere of European civilisation. 
Under such conditions fertility remains fairly constant, and it is 
the increase or decrease in mortality which determines the move- 
ment of population. But within this sphere mortality has ceased 
to be the decisive factor in determining population growth. The 
chances of death, at all events before the end of the reproductive 
period, have been reduced to a point where further improvement 
must be very slow. We may be sure that every effort will be 
made to keep mortality at this low level and to make such progress 
as is possible. This means that the future course of mortality 
‘rates will be fairly steady, and that, since fertility is no longer 
constant, the future size of populations will be determined chiefly 
by the latter. Hence the enormous importance of methods of 
measuring fertility in order that we may watch its course and 
ascertain to what influences it is subject. It is here that Mr. 
Kuczynski has most to contribute, and the usefulness of his now 
well-known gross and net reproduction rates are already widely 
recognised. 

Nevertheless, however excellent his methods, the statistician 
is helpless if the necessary data are not assembled, and in order to 
measure fertility he must know, among other things, the age of 





the mother at the birth of each child. Gradually nearly every 
civilised country has taken to recording this fact. England, 
however, is notorious in that she does not yet do so. It was not 
until July, 1926, that still-births were registered in England ; 
apart from including still-births, English birth data continue to be 
tabulated as they were in 1842 by sex and legitimacy only. This 
is so in spite of the fact that as early as 1852 William Farr was 
lamenting this omission; he continually called attention to the 
matter, and in 1867 spoke of it as a “‘ grave defect.” But if the 
Registrar-Generals since his time had continued to press for a 
better system, they would surely have overcome the indifference 
of politicians and the public by now. The neglect to record the 
ages of mothers in this country now amounts to a scandal. But 
it is unfortunately not the only instance of the antiquated nature 
of our official statistics. They are still collected primarily for 
administrative purposes, and in consequence there are serious 
impediments to preparing social and economic policies, because 
too often there are no facts relating to important aspects of the 
situation which it is proposed to remedy. Politicians wil] soon 
be talking about the declining population ; there was a reference 
to the population situation in the Chancellor’s last Budget speech 
So perhaps at long last they will be obliged to provide for the 
collection of the material which alone will permit a proper 
diagnosis of the situation to be made. A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


Imagination in Early Childhood. By RutH Grirritus Kegan 
Paul. 12s. 6d 

Play in Childhood. By MarGaret LOWENFELD. Gollancz. 
8s. 6d. 

Speech in Childhood: Its Development and Disorders. 
By GerorGE SETH and DouGias GuTHRIE. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 10s. 6d. 

What will it be like, a hundred years hence, to be a child ? 

After we had been listening to an expert on child psychology 

lecturing on children’s difficulties and how they should be handled, 








TEACHING 


£1 0 PRIZE 


A prize of £100 has been offered for 
the best “lesson” in the form of a 
statement or essay of from about 1,500 
to 2,000 words, explaining the guiding 
principles enunciated in the three 
books of Sir Norman Angell, “The 
Great Illusion,” “The Unseen 
Assassins”” and “Preface to Peace.” 


The competition closes on November 


30th, 1935. 


The judges will be Professor Gilbert 
Murray, the Headmaster of Rugby, Sir 
Philip Gibbs and Sir Norman Angell. 


Full particulars can be obtained from 











the publishers of the books or from; 


Lecture Management Ltd., 
102/105, Shoe Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
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a friend who was with me remarked : “ How I should have hated 
it if mother had understood me! My only refuge was that she 
was so blind.” 

Very probably her mother was blind: parents and all adults 
generally have always been blind to what goes on in children’s 
minds. But it begins to look as if, some day, our eyes will be 
opened, and what will it be like to be a child then? Personally 
I should be inclined to risk it, but certainly, for better or for 
worse, childhood will be a different thing from what it has ever 
been before. 

If the adult who was going to understand me was Dr. Ruth 
Griffiths I should feel quite safe. In Imagination in Early 
Childhood, Dr. Griffiths describes a series of investigations carried 
out on groups of children in Infants’ schools in London and 
Brisbane whose purpose was to study what modern psychology 
would describe as their fantasy life. Dr. Griffiths has many 
excellent qualifications for the work she has undertaken. She is 
obviously well read in child and adult psychology, she has abundant 
practical experience in the handling of children and she is interested 
in children, not only as adults-to-be, but for their own sakes. 
And she has the final qualification without which none of these 
others would be enough to make her work successful, she knows 
how to observe without interfering. This is evident from the whole 
tenor of her writing. The plan she followed was this: She took 
three groups of children all about five years old consisting of five 
boys and five girls, one group composed of children of very high 
intelligence quotients, one of average intelligence and one of 
low grade. These children are named alphabetically in the order 
of their intelligence, thus Alfred, Amy, Bert and Bessie are all in 
the top group while Norman, Nellie, Owen and Olga come low 
down on the list. In this way the children acquire the in- 
dividuality of proper names and yet, at a glance, the reader can 
see where they stand as regards intelligence. These children 
each came for interviews every few days during which the experi- 
menter took notes, but in such a way that it seems likely that the 
children themselves had no idea that they were under observation. 
In all they had about thirty interviews each. They were allowed 
to talk freely, to draw with coloured chalks, and, at suitable 
moments during each interview, they were asked (a) to tella story, 
(6) to cover their eyes and say what they saw, (c) to look at a series 
of ink blots and say what they looked like. Everything, of course, 
depends on the way such tests are carried out, but in Dr. Griffiths’ 
hands they have yielded fascinating results. Looking over the 
responses to the tests by a single child over a series of interviews 
it is possible to read quite plainly many of that child’s deepest 
preoccupations. Dr. Griffiths does not offer very much inter- 
pretation of her work; she has clearly gone about it in a most 
scientific and unbiased spirit and it speaks for itself. One of her 
conclusions is interesting—that such opportunities of free expres- 
sion (she notes this especially in connection with drawing), quite 
apart from any intervention on the part of the experimenter, 
seemed to have a releasing and curative effect on the child. 
I wonder whether this would have been equally true if there had 
been no experimenter present at all, or if an experimenter of a 
less satisfactory personality had been present ? 

In Play in Childhood, Dr. Margaret Lowenfeld gives at con- 
siderable length accounts of the play of children ranging between 
the ages of about 5 to 14 taken from observations of the children 
attending the Institute of Child Psychology in London. The 
presentation is less interesting,the book suffers perhaps from 
having been written as a series of lectures rather than as a single 
whole. My feeling also was that it was too full of excerpts from 
other works which, although they give ample evidence of wide 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject, nevertheless hamper 
the development of the author’s own thesis. Chapters are devoted 
successively to play considered from a great variety of angles—as 
Bodily Activity, as Repetition of Experiences and as Demonstration 
of Phantasy as Realisation of Experience, as Preparation for Life. 
Group Play, the Comic Element in Play and the case of children 
who cannot play are also given special chapters. 

Speech in Childhood, by George Seth and Douglas Guthrie, 
is a book of a more old-fashioned type. It is, as the authors 
write in their preface, the outcome of the co-operation which grew 
up between two Edinburgh clinics for sick children, one Medical 
and one Psychological. It is a straightforward and fairly com- 
prehensive work, adequately but not inspiringly written with a 
good deal of useful common sense in it, but no profound insight 
into the deeper causes of speech disturbances. It might have been 
written before the psychology of the Unconscious had become 
known. KARIN STEPHEN 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A History of Rome from 753 B.C. to 410 A.D. By CyriL 
E. Ropinson. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 
Roman Britain. By C. M. Franzero. Allen and Unwin. §s. 

It is difficult to keep pace with the bibliography of Roman history. 
During recent years we have been given the scholarly and cautious work 
of the learned contributors to the Cambridge Ancient History; the 
exciting and daring work of M. Homo; and there is now in course of 
publication Messrs. Methuen’s History in which the two methods are 
admirably combined. And this is to say nothing of a score or so of 
excellent monographs. Now comes Mr. Robinson with his succinct 
story of the period he covers. Mr. Robinson rarely strays from the 
straight path of the records, and when in doubt he hedges, as in the case 
of the Etruscans who in the text are assumed to be indigenous and in 
one of the many useful maps are conjectured as coming from the East. 
Nor is Mr. Robinson one who listens not to scandal. He believes, for 
instance, that Tiberius did live riotously in Capri, though he ascribes 
his outburst of debauchery and subsequent violence to ill-health. 
However, we have here a sound and orthodox résumé of Roman History 
that should be useful to the student and general reader as an un- 
tendencious introduction to its subject. 

Mr. Franzero’s study of Roman Britain is written so vivaciously, and 
his descriptions of the many Roman remains in this country are so 
spontaneously graphic, that the book may be recommended to all who 
are interested in the archaeology of Britain. Mr. Franzero’s strength 
lies in his enthusiastic approval of the Roman Empire: here also lies 
his weakness. Those who share his belief that our civilisation is based 
on that of Rome will find his ecstatic asides much to their taste. Others 
will not find them so agreeable. The book is charmingly illustrated. 


Early Negro American Writers. 
Oxford University Press. 11s. 6d. 
This study of early Negro American writers covers the period from 
the close of the eighteenth century to the end of the Civil War, and is 
of value to English readers, not for the literary merit of the excerpts 
chosen, but for the evidence they provide of the ease and avidity with 
which the escaped or manumitted or decently treated slave assimilated 
the European culture by which he was surrounded. If the book does 
nothing else it nails two lies to the counter ; lies which, as the fame of 
these writers was not hidden, were deliberate. The first lie was that 
the Negro was incapable of profiting by the education given to the 
Whites, and the second that the mingling of the blood of the two races 
merely accentuated the vices of both. Imitative as is the verse here 
quoted—Pope, Cowper, Scott and Campbell seem to have the greatest 
influence on the styles—and commonplace as is much of the prose, the 
veriest dunce can see that here was a people worthy of the best education 
can give. Phillis Wheatley’s heroic couplets, Frederick Douglass’s 
fierce, ironic rhetoric, and George B. Yashou’s poem, Vincent Ogé, 
alone should have been the Negro’s passport to the culture he was so 
long denied. 


Edited by BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 





Week-end Competitions 


No. 285 
Set by Hamish Miles 

The Director of the Poetry Society was recently reported as 
saying that “if Milton came back, he would not get the £5 he 
received for Paradise Lost.” 

We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for a letter not exceeding 250 words, addressed to 
Mr. Milton, in which a present-day publisher ether declines the 
manuscript of Paradise Lost and proffers his reasons, or makes an 
offer of £5 for it. 


RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, September 6. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. Nocompetitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our next 
issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 283 
Set by Sylvia Lynd 
We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 


Half a Guinea for an account of Lawrence, not exceeding 250 words 
in length, written about the year 2935. 


Competitors must assume 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


All at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 
ALDWYCH. The Dominant Sex. w., sat. 
ALHAMBRA. Tulip Time. wed. & Sat. 
COLISEUM. Gay Deceivers. § Wed., Sat. 
DRURY LANE. Glamorous Night. w.«s. 
DUCHESS. Night Must Fall. 
LYRIC. Tovarich. Wed., Thurs. 
QUEEN’S. Wind & the Rain. Wed. & Sat. 
S.MARTIN’S. The Two Mrs. Carrolls. Tu_,F. 
STRAND. 1066 and All That. Tu. & Thurs. 
VICTORIA PALACE. Vintage Wine. w.«s. 
WYNDHAM’S. Sweet Aloes. Wed. & Sat. 

















Wed., Sat. 


























THEATRES 





ALDWYCH. Over 300 Perfs. Tem. 6404. 


THE 5 xO WED., NT SEX. 


By Michael Egan. 





RA, Leicester Sa. Whitehall 2525. 
EVGS. 6.15 & 9. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
TULIP TIME. 


Gerorce GEE, STEVE GERAy, 
Jean COLIN, SYDNEY FAIRBROTHER, BERNARD CLIFTON. 
Prices (including tax) 10/6 to 1/3, 


CAMBRIDGE. BERNARD SHAW SEASON 
Aug. 30., 8.15. MAN and SUPERMAN. 
Aug. 31, 50’°c. SUPERMAN in its entirety. 
Sept. 3 and sub. 8.15. Thur., Sat., 2.30. 


“PYGMALION” 








COLISEUM. Guts =. Tem. Bar 3161. 
EVENINGS, 8.30. ts.. WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 
GAY gt 


Prices (inc. tax), 12s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 6s.. §s., 38. 6d.. 35., 25. 
Sept. 9. BALLETS = ‘Léon WOIZIKOVSKI 


COMEDY. EVENINGS at 8.30. Whi. 2578. 
Mats., TUESDAY & FRIDAY at 2.30. 
HENRY KENDALL & NANCY O’NEIL in 
SOMEONE AT THE DOOR. 
OVER 100 PERFORMANCES 


DRURY LANE. gpm. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
MARY ELLIS, IVOR NOVELLO in 


GLAMOROUS NIGHT, 
with LYN HARDING, BARRY JONES. 











DUCHESS. (Tem. 8243.) Evgs. 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
EMLYN WILLIAMS in his own Play 
NIGHT MUST FALL 
MAY WHITTY ANGELA BADDELEY 





LYRIC. (Ger. 3686.) 8.30. Mats., Wed., Th., 2.30. 
rt Miller presents 
“TOVARICH. 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE, EUGENHKE LEONTOVICH. 





QUEEN’S. Evgs.,8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30. (Ger. 4517.) 
THE WIND AND THE RAIN. 
Lendon’s Longest Run. Now in its 2nd Year. 
Celia Johnson, Mackenzie Ward. 


ST. MARTIN’S. Tem. Bar 1443. 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.30. 


THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 
Leslie Banks, Elena Miramova, Louise Hampton. 


SAVOY. 8.45. Wed. Thurs., 2.30. (Tem. 8888.) 
FLORA ROBSON and OSCAR HOMOLKA in 


CLOSE QUARTERS 
By W. O. Somin, adapted by Gilbert Lennox. 
The play produced by Irene Hentschel. 


STRAND. Tem. Bar 2660.) Smoking. 
Evgs., 8.30. ts., Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. 


1066 AND ALL THAT. 4 Revue. 
“THIS JOYOUS JOKE.”—Daily Telegraph. 


VICTORIA PALACE. °. 
SEYMOUR HICKS i 

















a Sat., 2.30. 





VINTAGE WINE, 
with JULIA NEILSON. 
WYNDHAWM’S. Temple Bar 3028. 


Evenings 8.30. Matinees, Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
DIANA WYNYARD in 
SWEET ALOES, by Jay Mallory. 





PICTURE THEATRES 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 208. 
First Dutch Talking Picture. 


“DOOD WATER” w. 


AN EPIC OF THE ZUYDER ZEE. 








EV. EERE AR Spee Hampstead Tube Station). 
y next, tember 2nd, for 7 days. 
VICTORIA HOPPER and BRIAN ee in 
CONSTANT NYMPH , 
The film version of MARGARET KENNEDY y novel, 








CONCERTS 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
B.B.C. PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
NIGHTLY, at 8. 
FORTY-FIRST Season Conducted by 
SIR HENRY J. WOOD. 
THE B.B.C. oe a 
. 2/-, 


_ BROADCASTS 1G HOUSE, W.r 
Chappeis Box Office, Queen’s Hall, & Agents. 


REPERTORY THEATRES 


HARROGATE White Rose Players. 
Evenings 8.15. Sat., 6.35 & 9 


Vintage Wine. By Seymore Hicks and 


> Ashley Dukes. 
NORTHAMPTON 

















Repertory. 
Evenings 6.30 & 8.50, 
Tilly of Bloomsbury. By Ian Hay. 





RESTAURANTS 


WE A’ IT’S left of the right peopie and what’s right of 
the left people all meet at RULES, Maiden Lane, 

for Lunch, Dinner or late Supper (licensed till midnight) 

Estd. 1780. 














HOLIDAY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Special rates are being offered to advertisers under this 

heading for an introductory series of small advertisements, 

Particulars and quotations from Advert. Manager, 10 Gt. 
Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 





KINGSLEY HOTEL. 
EAR the British Museum, Hart Street, W.C.1. Hot 
and cold water in all Bedrooms. Numerous private 
bathrooms. Bedroom, Bath and Breakfast from 8s. 6d. 
per night. Illustrated Booklet, “ Walks in Old London,” 
on application. 








\ JHERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 

St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Break- 
fast ss. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). 
With dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask _ for descriptive _ list 

a post free) of 180 INNS AND HOTELS, 

by THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 

HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., P.R.H.A., LTD. 
St. George’ s House, 


199 Repent 5 mt 


ORKSHIRE Dales. 1 mile Aysgarth, 8 miles Buckden. 

Comfortable guesthouse for energetic or restful 

holidays. Full or partial board residence. SMITH, 
Warnford, Thoralby, Aysgarth, near Leyburn. 











THE OLD MILL CLUB AND HOTEL, 
est Harnham. SALISBURY 
Large Conntattied bedrooms with good attendance. 
Candle-lit 13th Century Refectory for meals. 
River bathing. Riding. 
Delightful Trips. Excellent Food. 
Terms from 3} gns. per week. 


SHDOWN FOREST, Sussex. Beautiful home for 

guests, standing in 7 acres. Restful; clectric 

light; central heating ; garage ; tennis. The Clock 
House, Nutley, Sussex. Tel.: Nutley 96. 








ARROGATE. The Little Guest House, 7 St. Mark’s 
Avenue. Constant hot water. Quiet, moderate. 





KENT. Restful accommodation amid beautiful 
country. ae village. Bath, h. and c. Effi- 
cient a ——- Mrs. Mrs, Cottage Farm, 
Smarden. hone 4 





ENSt ASH LAKES. Carefree, unconventional holi- 
days under delightful conditions on unique estate. 
Varied accommodation. Moderate charges. Par- 
ticulars. LANGDALE EstaTe, Langdale, Ambleside. 


I ITCHLING. Restful holidays at Greyladies, Ditch- 
ling, Sussex. Downland walks throughout the 

year. Inclusive terms. 

or phone. Hassocks 224. 





Modern conveniences. Write 





BRONTE-COUNTRY, near Moors and Parsonage 
Museum. Mrs. WILLMORE, Sowdens, Haworth, 
Keighley. 





HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—cont inued 


F* rTLe Ww ‘OR TH, Sussex. For comfo rt stay at Fortrie 
Guesthouse through the exquisite Autumn months 
Continental chef. Bkist. in bed if desired. *Phone 61. 





‘O these that prefer to go shooed we wish an enjoyable 
holiday. ut for the pick of the English Country- 

side visit THORSHILL HOTEL, HINDHEAD, 
Surrey. Altitude goo feet amid Pine Trees and Heather. 
*Phone: $45. 





ITCHLING, SU. SSEX. Quiet holiday at Guest 

House in delightful position facing Downs. Hot 

and cold all rooms. Moderate terms. Write BENBECULA 
Ditchling. Telephone : Hassocks 146. 

O®, the ‘Severn near Shrewsbury, ‘the MYTTON 

AND MERMAID HOTEL, Atcham, offers dis- 

tinguished entertainment to those en route for Portmeirion. 


TEE 2P, PET! RSFIEL D (Tel. 376). 
house ; ; beautiful district ; 
Rivers, Stonerdale. 





Smali guest 
geod cooking. Mrs. 





ORNWALL. Detached Bungalow. Two miles sea. 

Newly built. Bath, h. and c., sleep six. Available 

Sept. and onwards. Parker, New England, Hitchin, 
Herts. 


EACON Hill School, Boyle’s Court, South Weald 
Essex, will be open for summer visttors from mid- 
July to mid-September. Very pleasant country accom- 


modation for those with short holidays. For terms write 
Principal. 


"Torquay, Howden Court, 3 minutes by private 
-_ to sea. Sun room. Private bathrooms if 
required, h. and c. in bedrooms. Tel.: 2807. A.A. 
appointed. 


YE, Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. Sunny, 
comfortable. ) situation. Lovely views. 
H. and c. water all . A.A. ’Phone 126. 
OHN FOT HERGILL, MARKE" r HARBORO’, 
invites people going North and South, East and West, 
to use the Three Swans. Now delightful: b. & c. water, 
fixed and odd meals always. 




















HAPEL RIDDING GUEST HOUSE, “WINDER- 
MERE Beautiful position ; large grounds ; 
garage; central heating, all comforts. Moderate terms. 
Resident owners. Telephone : W’mere 285. 
BOURNEMOUTH, Loughtonburst. West Cliff Gdns. 
Entirely vegetarian. H. & C. ALL bedrooms. 
Write Manacer for inclusive Tariff. 


At ONICH, in the West Highlands, 10 miles from 
Fort William, there is a smail and comfortabic 
hotel, beautifuliy situated on the shores of Loch Linnhe. 
Full particulars from Muss Vewtacotr, Onich Hotel, 
Onich, Inverness- shire. 
MENDIPs. Dette Tends family take Guests, s7th 

cent. farmhouse, electric light, h. am c. most rooms 
exc. cuisine, from 45s. Riding, golf. WYNDHAMS. 
Shepton Mallet 5 57, Somerset. 








EAUTIF U L BUT: TERMERE. Supreme purchase 
of the National Trust. Driest part of Lakeland. 
Victoria Gol! Hotel. Hot water and clectricity in alli 
bedrooms. 
HE West of Ireland, Achill bend, finest coast 
scenery in Western Europe. Ideal for walking and 
bathing. Eighteen hours from London. Constant 
hot water, 2 bathrooms. Weckly inclusive terms, £3. 
Miss T. BLAckHAM, , Aanatinyet House Hotel, Keel, Achiil 





TOSSA 
ON THE SPANISH MEDITERRANEAN 
invites you for the wonderful autumn months. 
an abundance of fruits, balmy air and peace. 


The blue sea with its soft sands and its steep cliffs, 
the mountains with their shady cork forests wait for you 


Do not hesitate, but write for particulars to 
CASA STEYER 
TOSSA DE MAR, GERONA, SPAIN. 

Many visitors, including readers of THe New Srares- 
MAN AND Natron, have testified to the cxcellence of this 
Guest House and the general beauty of Tossa, and refer 
ences will be sent on request. 


It offers 





IVIERA. —Sea Hotel, Cap Martin, facing full south 

in own grounds direct on sea, Large roof terrace 
with magnificent views. Buses to Menton and Monte 
Carlo. Pension from 30 frs. Special terms by arrangement 





RETON VILLAGE. Journalist recommends com- 
fortable house, mins. sea. Secluded bathing, 
Garage, garden, h. and c. water. English spoken. July 
and t. from 30 frs. a day. Aug. 35 frs. J. Le Brian 
Villa la Gane, La Cornillats, Dinard, France. 


" MISCELLANEOUS 


jy wosking man (25), litth education, but 
possessing what he believes to be an exceptionally 
clear mind would appreciate suggestions as to the pos 
sibilities of (1) contact with similar minds, (2) utilising 
such clarity of mind for the purpose of digging himseli 
out of his present uncongenial work and surroundings 
Box 872, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, L ondon, W.C.r. 
OU NG RU SSIAN gentleman offers expert private 
tuition and/or conversation in Russiam. 5s. per 
hour; 2 pupils, 6s.; 3 pupils, 7s. 6d. Ring HOL. 3894., 
8-9 p.m. only. 
Se CASANI sc HOOL . OF “BAL L ROOM “DAN 
ING. 90 Regent Street (Piccadilly Circus 
Private Lessons daily, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., in all the latest 
ballroom dances. Guaranteed to teach you steps of any 
dance in THREE PRIVATE LESSONS, re Is. Od 
Practice Classes every Tuesday, 8.30 to 10.30 pup. 3 
"PHONE REGENT 4438-9. 
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that a few European wars have obliterated most of our records, but 
that a verbal tradition lingers, based upon The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover, etc., etc., etc., the writings of Messrs. and 
Mesdames Hart, Graves, Murry, Carswell, Hull, E. T., etc., etc., and 
the films of Rudolph Valentino. 


Report by Sylvia Lynd 

Most of the competitors have handicapped themselves on the present 
occasion by trying to be too clever by half, introducing all sorts of 
additional confusions between the Lawrences and other contemporary 
characters, or devoting more ingenuity to sketching the condition of 
society 1,000 years hence than to constructing the Lawrence Myth. I 
am left with a large number of contributions, however, all of which 
contain amusing things. Here, for instance, are Mr. Guy Hadley’s 
notes upon the works of a Professor Peabody, entitled ‘‘ Lorrence : 
Earth Eater.” 

(1) 


** Peabody traces career from teaching days, accenting subsequent value 
O.T.C. training. Complexed by educational system, Lorrence began 
search for New Eden affording feminine permutations. Rebuffed U.K., 
European squabble circa 1914 drove him East where Peabody places 
true florescence. Adopted Islam, seeking reconcile sexual theories 
both worlds (controverted by Kipplink, Georgian poet). 

Lorrence successfully founded Tigro-Euphratic primitive community 
after destroying railways, etc., but scheme wrecked by British Govt. 
obsessed oil and morals. Lorrence compelled alter title Lady Chatterby’s 
Bother to Seven Pillows of Wisdom. “Never forgave betrayal and retired 
to private life with ardent followers.” 


; (2) 

I like particularly, also, Mr. Guy Innes’s “ dog-headed deity,”’ though 
it seems to me that five rather than one thousand years would be needed 
for this enrichment of the Georgian scene. 

*. . . But for a contemporary account of warfare waged with men and 
animals on the surface of the earth instead of beneath it or in the strato- 
sphere, the student is referred to The Seven Lovers of Wisdom. Fragments 
of this work, on their original aluminium, are preserved in the Tokio 
Museum of British Antiquities. The best translation is that of Iwasaki 
Noguchi. The author was Bernard Shaw (Shah) Lawrence. No other 
examples of his writings survive except parts of a treatise, apparently 
in dialogue, on the sex customs of some unknown island. These are 
believed to have been associated with the use of the gridiron; but 
whether Lawrence is identical with the saint of that name or the dog- 
headed deity Bernard is not clear. There is a legend that records of 
Lawrence were enshrined in the ancient Film Temples or Propaganderies. 
Here a decadent form of sun-worship, into which entered the play of 
light and shade, directed by fans, came to an end when the contents 
of these edifices were destroyed in the Third World War against 
Nationalism.” 


(3) 

Mr. William Bliss gives us an amusing extract from an Oxford 
University Press publication of the future, Arabia Infelix, suggesting 
that ecstatic biographers will still be in existence in 2935. 

* Poet, though no line of his verse survives ; Amorist, though the very 
names of his lovers are forgotten ; Adventurer, though, like the mirage 
of their own deserts, his adventures vanish upon a nearer approach ; 
Statesman, though the seven pillars of his wisdom are shattered and 
their bases buried in the sand; weak and yet strong; unbalanced and 
yet controlling others ; self-indulgent and yet ascetic ; this sex-obsessed 
Anthony of the Desert gleams fitfully and inexplicably across the mists 
of that forgotten century. .. . 

Yet was he in fact a ‘ dual character’? May he not have been a 
development of himself? May it not be that the earlier Lawrence 
wearying of ‘ the expense of spirit in a waste of shame’ or, perhaps 
still yearning to satisfy his obsession of the flesh, sought the greater 
freedom of the East and the franker recognition of the body permitted 
to the disciples of the Prophet ? ” 


4) 

W. O. D. begins admirably and allows for the popular influence upon 
the legend of Rudolph Valentino. 

** An examination of the legends persisting among the Whites in the 
International Reserve points to Sir Lawrence as being the greatest single 
factor contributing towards this cataclysm. 

He was, it appears, a man of extraordinary personal beauty and charm 
whose first conquests were made while still at school (who knows how 
to apportion the blame for what followed !). Later he was involved in 
a scandalous episode with the Duchess of Chatterby, in Rome, and was 
expelled to Arabia by the Index. Under the arid influence of the desert 
he was affected more by the sadism than by the possessive romanticism 
of the Sheiks and he recorded how, before finding his way back to 
Europe, he poisoned wells, destroyed bridges and stores, and did every- 
thing within his power to bring misery to his Arabian hosts.” 

» I divide the first prize between these four competitors and award the 
second prize to ‘* Catkin,’’ whose contribution I should like to have 
published in full but whose final joke is fit for private circulation only. 


SECOND PRIZE 


“Tawrence, the Sheik of Araby, dominated the second and third 
decades of the twentieth century. 


After his death—or translation—-his 


kingdom was one of the first victims of the second Roman Empire, but 
his fame in the old-fashioned art of literature lingered on. 

His vast output of secular work was produced under the quaintly 
chosen pseudonym of Shaw, and it is ironical that these writings are said 
to have developed from scintillating foolery to pontifical praise of the 
dictatorship which finally overthrew his desert realm. But in his 
religious writings he worshipped the dark gods under his own name. 
His sign, the Phoenix, gathered disciples from almost every continent. 
Shrines became sacred to the Savage Pilgrims who warred together, the 
Café Royal, the scene of one of his many betrayals, and the Warren 
Galleries ; while the Collier’s Friday Night was long kept holy. 

Anecdote and legend have sprung up around the mystic figure of 
Lawrence and it is impossible to disentangle truth from falsehood. 
One story which leaves us a human picture tells of the Sheik whimsically 
warning his earnest disciples against attaching too much significance 
to the cult of the solar plexus.” . 


Si 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 140.—FROM AN AFRICAN LOG-CABIN 


“It was thrilling, the bush-fighting,’” wrote Lee-Metford. ‘“‘ For 
several days we were besieged by the rebels—Colonel Backsight, the 
Doctor, four missionaries and myself. And with Mauser’s column, 
sent to relieve us, only a few miles away! From time to time we chose 
a new password, and one of the niggers crawled through the bush with 
it—in cipher! Imagine us, seated round a table in our log-cabin (seven 
strangely assorted figures) putting the current selection into code! 
On the last occasion, I remember, the password was coded as ** 5017984.” 
A lot of use that would have been to the rebels if they’d captured the 
paper containing it! As it happens, they didn’t—and the next day 
Mauser crossed the Limpopo. .. .” 

What was the coded password ? 

SOLUTIONS 
PROBLEM 136.—THE PAPER CHASE 

(1) Evans lives at “‘ Beechmead.” 

(2) ** Camera Chat” should have gone to “ Fircroft.” 

(3) Dixon reads the “* Motoring Mercury.” 

A full solution of this well-contrived problem would occupy about 
a column. 

There is, however, no need for me to set it out in detail, as there must 
be an almost record number of correct solutions, and, I think, no 
incorrect ones. 


a Soe 


PROBLEM 137.—GIUCO PIANO 

** Unless I have misconceived this problem, it seems to me a very 
stupid one.” 

So writes one solver, and one or two others, who have also the good 
fortune to be consistently clear-headed, comment in a similar strain. 
But in point of fact the problem has baffled many solvers. This is 
shown by an analysis of the seventy-five solutions received : 


74 points 9 solvers 
8 ” ee 4 bP] 
8} > 2 ”» 
9 ”» 38 ” 
ot » _ ok a ae 
13(!) 5, 2 55 


9 points is correct, since, if a player scores 9, there cannot be four 
others with higher scores, whereas, if he scores 8}, four higher scores 
(93 —9—9—9) are possible. 

The problem was suggested to me by Maurice Ellinger, the well-known 
card and chess expert, and he was right in thinking it would prove a 
teaser. 

AWARDS 


PROBLEM 135 
Low’s Cartoons : T. Cope, 47 Greencroft Gardens, N.W.6. 
Nine points are awarded. 
PROBLEM 136 
Low's Cartoons : V.E. Ireland, National Dental Hospital, Gt. Portland 
Street, W.1. 
Six points are awarded. 
PROBLEM 137 
Low’s Cartoons : D. H. Hersom, 9 Twyford Road, Ilford, Essex. 
Eight points are awarded. 
PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 

A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize, consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than 10s. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope ; 
but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 

CALIBAN 
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The sender of the first correct solution to be opened may choose as 
prize a copy of either This England or The Playtime Omnibus. Envelopes 
should be addressed to “CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, 
High Holborn, W.C.1, and must arrive not later than first post next 
Wednesday. Prize-winners should address their claims to the Editor. 


1 2 5 6 7 8 


27 


Set by L.-S. 
The Jast week’s winner is 
Walter Jones, Ynypllynlladd, Cadoxton, Neath, Glam. 


ACROSS 

1. In form, perhaps. 
5. How the shepherd 
lets out the sheep ? 
9. Newspapers in a 
rush. 

10. An ounce that 
invigorates. 

11. Even the Anti- 
Noise League would 
find this noise 
approved. 

12. I arrest it, as it 
annoys. 

13. Sea habits. 

16. Non-meat-eaters’ 
substitute for the 
bone content ? 


3. What vegetarians 
do instead of pig- 
sticking ? 

“Thou desperate 
pilot, now at once 
run on 





The rocks thy 
sea-sick weary 
bark.” 


5. How tube trains 
put up with over- 
head traffic. 
6. A wintry failure. 
The beastly ob- 
ject of his training 
is to make his first 
his second. 


8. St. Thomas was 
famed for it. 
14. A plus man with 
a girl in the garden. 
15. Straw handicraft. 
They put a price 
on everything. 

17. Grows like 
wicked prosperity. 
18. He lost his head 
in a ruined garden. 
19. Bet his earnings 

with a Bolshy. 
21. A foreign word 
to put on a shield. 


23. It’s over rft. 












20. He produces a LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
capital show every ee 
Bags WA's Th E\Al |R}O. IL LIE |RSS 


. The Irish Avon. oa Ue SEI 
Pie ial 


ie 
24. +. Same in some iH A N Dis\u) x! 


victorious armies. 
25. A. collector of 


shreds and patches. R A Le i») SWEED cae as ER 
26. No doubt one iT & SNM) 
sees a peepshow ||O PE) 


through it. FSS 










27. Canine metal. B A'S'E! A\GiN|A Tie} 
RST io} TIP EINIC RIC) 
aren ce Manag: sae 
1. Obviously the ASR BS AN BRER! 
hack isn’t out at fala 
grass. EIR WIS|'H||A'iM|P 0 (0 | 


BRARER iS iT) WIN 
OJRITIDIRUNIKis BK 


2. Regularly stops 
the doctor’s visit. 

















MOTORING 


SHOPPING BY POST 


SHOPPING BY POST—continued 














USTIN Ten Lichfield Sun-saloon. Blue. 1935 Shop 
soiled, £155. 1936 price £175. Unlicensed. Only 
journey, Birmingham to Claygate. Cwsar’s wife refuses 
to compete. Claygate Motors, Hare Lane, Claygate, 


Surrey. Esher 395. “B-P” Underwear, and 








AN Beautifully soft, silky, w 
Lo 5 have had 4 Winters’ wear, 
anteed against shrinkage. 








yourself. Best British workmanship and dependable. 
uname > = | Every style and every size, for Women, Children, Men. 
Outsizes a speciality. Pure Wool, Mixtures or Ast Si Ik. | is the famous EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD in 


- | \JINTER UNDERWEAR AT LOWEST PRICES | 7oHN PEEL TWEEDS—woven from castititiee 
~ pe : > i) pure Jumber- 

EVER !—Save shillings in the £ by buying direct land wool, warm and weather resisting. Full suit 

from the Makers and cutting out middlemen’s profits. | jength 35s. 6d. or 10s. 6d. per yard, s6in. wide. Send for 
This Autumn, big reductions all round !—Send postcard | patterns. REDMAYNE & SONS 1D. No. 10, Wigton 
for Iliustrated Catalogue and Free Patterns of lovely | Gynjberland. F - : 


judge quality and price for _ = 


MACKIE’S CASTLE SHORTBREAD 





, and long-lasting. “We | thick fingers. It has had an instant 


> writes a customer.) th govuers ity. 
e 


Complete SATISFACTION r tin by inland post 3s. 


RIVATE ADVANCES AVAILABLE IMMEDI- | OR MONEY BACK. Our Free Patch Service adds Foreign postages on ues 
ATELY. REGIONAL TRUST LTD. (Regent | months of extra_ wear.—Write to BIRKETT & | J. W. MACKIE & SONS, “LTD. 





$983.) 8 Clifford St., New Bond St., London, W.1. 


PHILLIPS, Lid., Dept. N.S., Union Rd., Nottingham. 





108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 

















The 
Economic Journal 


The Quarterly Journal of 
the Royal Economic Society 


. 
CONTENTS 
An Early Draft of Part of ‘The Wealth 


of Nations’? - - - - - - - = Prof. W. R. Scott 
Britain’s Oversea Investments in 1933 

and 1934 - - - - - - - - - Sir R. Kindersley 
Wages and Interest: The Dynamic 

Problem- - - - - - - - - = J. R. Hicks 
India in the World Depression - - - Prof. P. J. Thomas 
Income Tax and ‘ Double Taxation’’- C. W. Guillebaud 
The Demand Curve for Beef in Great 

Britain - - - - - - - - - = J. R. H. Shand 
Competition and the Number of Retail 

Shops, 1901-1931 - - - - - - P. Ford 


Reviews. Notes and Memoranda. Recent Periodicals and 
New Books 
« 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS NET 


e 
LONDON: MACMILLAN & co. LTD 
St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 


Applications for Fellowship to the Secretary, Royal Economic Society, 
9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, W.C.2. Annual Subscription £1 1s. The 
subscription includes the quarterly “ Economie Fournal,” and Economic History 
Series, Special Memoranda, Statistical Bulletins, and sundry important 


SEPTEMBER, 1935. H 








publications at reduced prices. Life Composition £10 10s. 






























/ANHALANT d 





Cures Colds safely 


Simply put a drop on your handkerchief and breathe 

' the vapour. “Vapex” goes straight to the cause of 
ES the trouble—the germs ‘hich multiply so rapidly in 
the dark, warm passages of nose and throat. The 
sooner “Vapex”’ is used, the sooner will the cold 
disappear. 


THOMAS KERFOOT ad co. LTD. 


Oe aT eee ee Ce eee 








For clean ng Silver, Electro Plate, &c Plate aiaelse 
1- & 27 


‘Goddard's " Liquid Polish 


94g] 
















Postal Subscription to any address | in the world costs 
30s. Od. 


SUBSCRIPTION ro 
ne Year, post free - - 


RATES : Six months ,,_,, - - ° 15s. Od. 
Three ,, - 7s. 6d. 
All communications should be addres 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, The W. Paixend Reviero 
1o Gt. Turnstile, London, w. Cur 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


BY TOREADOR 


THE CITY AND THE CRISIS—-GOLD SHARES—UTILITIES BILL— 
ITALIAN BORROWINGS 


I+ is futile to canvass political opinions in the City of London. The 
disinterested view does not exist. They do not talk about the peace 
of the world : they talk of the peace of the stock markets. Since 
everyone has a direct or indirect interest in the Stock Exchange, 
every international move which threatens the market value of 
securities is anathema. For Great Britain to stand by the League 
Covenant is considered mad: to stand up to Italy is considered 
madder. Because it is believed that France does not want collective 
action against Italy under Article 16, this is regarded in the City 
as a heaven-sent opportunity for Great Britain to sneak out of 
the League of Nations, retire into splendid isolation, and build up 
such a vast armament of battleships and aeroplanes that British 
‘investors will never fear, and iron and steel, shipbuilding, aircraft 
and armament shares will boom for ever. If you want to meet 
living embodiments of Rothermere and Beaverbrook, take a drink 
in any bar in the environs of Throgmorton Street. The belief 
being widespread that Great Britain and France will never force 
Mussolini’s hand, that the Abyssinian trouble will be happily 
confined to the Abyssinians, and that the risks of a Mediterranean 
war are nil, there has been no panicky rush to sell securities. 
Neverthele’s, while the tension lasts, and until the Council of the 
League of Nations has made a decision, no one is in a hurry to 
buy, so that the prices of most securities drift downwards daily. 
x * * 


There have been some particularly weak spots. Electricity 
supply shares, a sale of which I recommended last week on general 
grounds, have been even weaker than the gilt-edged market. 
Gold shares have been sold heavily from Johannesburg and Paris. 
In Johannesburg there appears to be a perpetually over-bought 
position. Rich and poor have over-speculated, and when the rich 
become nervous the poor are forced to sell. The white men in 
Johannesburg, surrounded by blacks and dependent for their 
investment well-being upon the quiet labour of Kaffir boys in 
the mines, will no doubt regard the massacre of Abyssinians 
with some trepidation. The market situation has not been im- 
proved by the disclosures of a mining promotion scandal, 

The following table sets out the present market prices, as com- 
pared with the highest prices recorded this year, of some of the 
leading gold shares, together with the estimated “ lives ” and the 
gross yields on the basis of double the last half-yearly dividends : 

High Present June,1935, Gross Estimated 
1935. Price. Dividends. Yield °,.* Life. 
Consolidated Main 


Reef =a > €F 3% 2/3 £7 4 9 40years 
Crown Mines os 34632 12} 8/- 769° @ x 
Geduld i os 2333 95 69 913 9 © ws 
Randfontein .. 60/- 49/6 2'- 33138 9 @ » 
Brakpan - ee 1} 1/1} 6 9 9 40 5, 
Robinson Deep “B” 55/75 42.6 1/3 610 9 Ws 
Sub Nigel .. oo 344 12 8/- 7 @ 6 # » 
New State Areas .. 79/4) 76/6 2/6 7 4 6 2 w 


* Equivalent gross, after allowing for Dominion income tax relief. 

Whether these shares can now be regarded as cheap depends 
to some extent upon the taxation proposals of the Union Govern- 
ment next April. If the present excess profits duty and surtax 
are abandoned for a flat “‘ over-all” rate (say 40 per cent.), some 
companies which are avoiding excess profits duty by mining 
low-grade ore may be badly affected—unless and until they 
mine higher-grade ore (e.g. Randfontein). The percentages of 
total profits taken last year by the Government in taxation were 
as follows: Consolidated Main Reef 44 per cent, Crown 43 per 
cent., Randfontein 16 per cent., Robinson Deep 39 per cent., and 
Sub Nigel 31 per cent. (For the leased mines, in taxation and 
Government share, Brakpan 47 per cent. and New State Areas 
74 per cent.). Taxation apart, these gold shares should 
soon attract buyers, for there is no vital change in the outlook 


for gold (sterling price). 
* * * 


The compromise on the Utilities Bill, which President Roosevelt 
signed this week, resulted in a permissive ‘‘ death sentence ” 
clause. The Bill instructs the Securities Exchange Commission to 
dissolve all utility holding companies as soon as it is practicable after 
January Ist, 1938, except those (a) which are operating single 
integrated systems and (£) which can show economies not otherwise 


obtainable. The companies exempt under (a) will be American 
Gas & Electric, Consolidated Gas of New York, Consolidated Gas 
of Baltimore, Public Service of New Jersey, Niagara Hudson, 
Pacific Gas & Electric, Pacific Lighting, Detroit Edison and 
Southern California Edison, and probably North American and 
United Gas Improvement will escape under (6). Nevertheless, the 
attacks on the rate structures will remain, the Public Service of 
New Jersey and Consolidated Gas of New York being particularly 
vulnerable. Among the holding companies badly affected by the 
Bill are—in order of badness—Utilities Power and Light, Associ- 
ated Gas & Electric and Electric Bond & Share. The popular 
press in America welcomes the Bill as an end to racketeering 
finance. The utility magnates, they say, who have drawn fat 
salaries and bonuses for many years, will no longer be able to 
extract millions of dollars out of their operating companies at the 
expense of consumers and investors. The personal abuses, let 
us hope, will go, but the Securities Exchange Commission, which 
is now quite friendly to Wall Street, is not likely to take very 
drastic action. Meanwhile, there will be many opportunities for 
market jobbing. One day the Securities Commission will suggest 
that a certain holding company is killed—another day that it is being 
saved. However, nothing definite can happen until January 1938, 
and long before then the threatened companies will have appealed 
to the Supreme Court to declare the Bill unconstitutional. 
* * * 


The London clearing banks have decided not to renew credit 
facilities to Italian banks. The immediate effect of the decision 
is to worsen unemployment in South Wales. The exports of coal 
to Italy have practically ceased and Italian orders have been 
diverted to Germany and Poland. The ostensible reason is that 
Italy is so short of foreign exchange that she has to barter. Unless 
Great Britain can increase her purchases of Italian goods there 
will be no exchange available for the purchase of British coal. 
Germany and Poland, on the other hand, are taking increased 
quantities of Italian goods. There is no political motive behind the 
decision of the London clearing banks—-but unless and until the 
British Government has been ordered by the Council of the 
League of Nations to take economic sanctions against Italy it 
seems absurd for British banks to take action on their own. 














The Advantages of 
a Banking Account 


A banking account with the CW.S. 
Bank ensures : 


Convenient and easily provable payments 
of accounts. 


Excellent interest coupled with moderate 
and easily ascertainable Commission. 

Safe custody of documents, deeds and 
other valuables, free of charge. 

The use of one or more of over 2,500 
Co-operative Society Agencies. 

AND MANY OTHER SERVICES. 


INQUIRIES TO 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Office : 1 Balloon Street, MANCHESTER, 


BRANCHES: 


99 Leman Street, London, E.1: 42 Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2; and Transport House, Smith Square, 
Westminster. 


West Blandford Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Broad Quay, BRISTOL. 
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Company Meeting 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION 


The 8th ordinary general meeting of the Associated British Picture 
Corporation, Ltd., was held in London on Wednesday. 

Mr. John Maxwell (Chairman and Managing Director) said (in 
part) that the total available balance of profit was £560,238, and it 
was proposed to pay a final dividend of 6 per cent., less tax, on the 
ordinary shares, making 10 per cent. actual, less tax, for the year. 

The Cinema Department had had a good year’s.trading and showed 
a substantial increase of profit. They had had the benefit of the re- 
adjustment of Entertainmenis Tax, by which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had remedied an undoubted grievance. They had 
acquired a number of additional properties, and the benefit of their 
earnings would be felt during the current year, so that altogether he 
looked forward to a substantial improvement in profits. 

Regarding the Film Distribution Department the profits 
showed a slight increase; indeed, that department had remained re- 
markably steady in earning capacity during the eight years of the 
company’s existence. The film production department’s prospect 
was not quite so pleasing. During the last 12 to 18 months condi- 
tions in film production had become increasingly difficult. Costs had 
been mounting steadily, individual films had become more expensive, 
and gross receipts had not been increasing proportionately. 

There had been a great and unusual] flow of money into film pro- 
duction, and it had not always been wisely and properly spent. 
Large sums of money had been spent extravagantly, with the result 
that costs were being forced up all around. In the last year or so he 
knew of large sums of money advanced on pictures having been lost, 
and he would deplore a return to the conditions that had existed 
in 1928-29, when almost {2,000,000 had been lost in the liquidation 
and reconstruction of film-production companies. 

He was jealous of the reputation for commercial integrity of the 
industry in which this company had played a prominent part in the 
last eight years. They were not dependent to any extent on their 
film production department and, although conditions in that depart- 
ment continued difficult, they would be able to maintain and, he 
believed, increase the profits of the Corporation as a whole. They 
had so aligned their policy and programme that, even if untoward 
events should come to pass, they would not be prejudicially affected 
and, when the present feverish activity had burned itself out, they 
would, with their large material resources, be able to take full advan- 
tage of the undoubted prosperity which the business of film produc- 
tion could have under normal trading conditions. 

The report was unanimousiy adopted. 











A NEW FIXED TRUST: 


SECURITY 
FIRST TRUST 


is now available for the 
investment of sums of £21 
(approx.) and upwards, 
showing a gross annual 
yield (based on the 
dividends paid by the 
undermentioned compan- 
ies in the past year 
without counting any 
capital bonuses), of 


lo 
8 fo 


Through Security First Trust, you may 
spread your investment over the shares or 
stock of the following 23 first-class British 
companies, which are sound dividend 
payers and notable for their very strong 
financial and trading positions. 


Railways. Breweries & Tobacco. 
London Midland & Scottish Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton 
Rail Cc Led. 


way Co. 
London & North Eastern Distillers Co., Led. 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (G.B. 
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Look at your Curve! 


O you know what causes this 
curve ? Fat. Yes, and fat- 
infiltrated muscles—weakened, degen- 
erated, sagging. Maybe causing morbid 
and dangerous changes in the position 
of your vital organs — displacements 
disturbing their function. 


Your abdomen can, and must, now be 
protected. It is one of the most import- 
int parts of your body — and often the 
most neglected. 


“ The Danger Curve’”’ booklet (sent free upon 
request) will tell you how the Linia Belt, by its 
constructive support and massaging action, tends 
to restore the abdominal wall to normal strength 
and condition. Thus it not 
only safeguards against 
further harm, but improves 
your general health and 
well-being by restoring the 
normal functions of the 
abdominal organs. 


You can Order by Post 


We will fit you personally if you are able 
to call; but we also guarantee perfect fitting 
if you will send us by post only your 
maximum girth measurement, stating the 
depth of belt required in front (usually 9 or 
to inches). 

The prices of the Linia Belt, including a 
Linia Jock Strap, are: Popular model, 
3} guns. (Black 4 gns). De Luxe model in pure 
silk, extra light quality, 6 gns. (Black 7 gns.). 
Standard mode! 2 gns. C.O.D. 1/- extra. 


Money returned if dissatisfied 
On Sale Only at Telephone: Regent 7570 


J. V. ROUSSEL, 173 Regent St., London, W.1 


City Branch : 43 Cheapside BIRMINGHAM: 14 New Street. 
MANCHESTER: 12 King St LIVERPOOL: 6 South John St, (Lord St.) 


Gm 42 
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Railway Co. 
Iron, Coal & Steel = 
ron, . : 
Allied Ironfounders Ltd. Gold Mines. 


Powell Duffryn Steam Coal 
‘o., Led. 
Richard Thomas & Co., Ltd. 


Land & Building. 
City of London Real Property 


Geduld Proprietary Mines, 
Led. 


Government Gold Mining 
Areas (Modderfontein) 
Cons., 


Van Ryn Deep, Led. 


-» Led. Stores, Foodstuffs @ 
London Brick Company & - 
Forders, Ltd. Textiles. 
Metropolitan Housing Cor J; & P: Coats, Ltd: 
poration Lid. International Tea Co.'s 
Stores, Led. 


Light, Fuel & Chemicals 
a Chemical Industries 
a 


Imperial Continental Gas 
Association 

“Shell” Transport 
Trading Co., Led. 


Scribbans & Co., Led. 
Tate & Lyle, Led. 


Newspapers. 
A ted Press, Led. 
= Mirror Newspapers, 


The Trustees for Certificate 
Holders are: 


LLOYDSBANK LIMITED 


who issue to investors the Certi- 

ficates representing ownership of 

sub-units; collect the dividends 

paid by the Companies and dis- 

tribute the resulting income to 

Certificate holders on two regular 

sixemonthly dates, 1st February 

and Ist August, each year. 

Sub-units in the Trust may be bought or sold by Investors 
through their Bankers or any member of a recognised Stock 
Exchange. The Managers undertake to repurchase at any 
time any sub-units offered to them, at a price not less than 
the proportionate part of the price obtainable for the under- 
lying securities on the Stock Exchange, London, less the usual 


Stock Exchange charges. 


For full information write, 


telephone, or telegraph for Booklet CF to 


SECURITY TRUST 


MANAGERS LIMITED 
15, Moorgate, London, E.C.2 


Telephone : 
Metropolitan 3622 


Telegrams : 
Security, Steck, London 


oremus 
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THE « ies for classified advertisements is One Shilling 
and Sixpence per line per insertion (a ad ne 
seven words). One line should be added for LB 

Substantial reduction for a series of insertions. 
post Wednesday. The Advt. as er, N.S. 
Great Turnstile, contin, W.C.1. ‘ol. ty 


Sox Number. 
Fy first 
& N., 10 





LECTURES “AND MEETINGS 


(GG VILDHOUSE, Eccleston Square, S.W.1. Sunday» 
September rst, at 6. 30 p.m. Dr. Maude Royden: 
* Life on Tomorrow.” 














~ SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


JK INGsMoor School, Glossop, Derbyshire. Pro- 
gressive Co-educational Boarding School up to 
Universit y entrance. Apply G. R. Swatne, Headmaster. 
ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys. 
Sound education on modern _ lines. Bde 
Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., 10 Bolton Gardens, S.W.s5 


AL ‘TMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
I Head Mistress : Miss CHamssrs, Girton College 
Cambridge, tate Head Mistress of the Huddersfield Tigh 
School. ‘The aim of this school is to develop the character, 
intellect, and bealthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community, to encourage self-ex ression, to increase 
resource and initiative b practical work. The ~ 
will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
fession, and for advanced work in Music, or Art. Fees 
include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery. Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300ft. above sea level an ‘is on gravel soil. ‘The house 
is Seay situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


THE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 
LANE END, BUCKS. Boarding Schoo! for Girls 

(ages 4-18) in lovely part of Chiltern Hillis. 61 acres. 
550ft. above sea-level. Sound education on free indi- 
vidual lines, with scope for initiative and creative self- 
expression in all subjects, including arts, crafts, music, 
dancing, eurhythmics. Aims: at developing harmonised 
cultured personalities with a wide outlook on life and a 
high ideal of social usefulness. Fees £ L0$-165 per annum. 




















I ESWICK $C “HOOL. English Lakes. " All-round 
education in ps surroundings; boys and girls, 
Fees £82 (or less). 


St: CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 
(recognised by the Board of Education), A thor- 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 
fees in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 
progress. Headmaster: H. Lyn Harrts, M.A., LL.B. 
(Camb.). 
BEACON HILL SCHOOL, Boyile’s Court, South 
Weald, Essex (nearest village, Great Warley). 
Co-educational, from two years. Applies modern know- 
ledge in dict, psychol and teaching methods. Moderate 
fees, easily accessible, but in lovely country surroundings. 
Majority of trained ‘staff with five years’ experience in 
the school itself. Inquiries | to Dora Russet, Principal. 


6-18. 











I "AVE! NIR, R, Chesiéres- Villars, Switzerland. Co-educa- 
4 tional (4 18). Altitude, 4,100 feet. 





H' AW NE Ss SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields 
park, woodland, 8 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls 
are prepared for the usual examinations and tor Uni- 
versity entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 





BROOKLANDS, Crowborough, Sussex. Pre-prep. 
school and all-year-round hoime. Sound early 
education and careful training. Boys 3-ro. Girls 3-12. 











Trained staff. Exceptional health record. Beautiful 
surroundings. Apply SECRETARY. 
I F DALES, Petersfield, Hants. _ The pioneer co- 
educational Public School (founded 1893). Separate 
Junior House. For particulars, apply to the Headmaster. 
DINEW OOD, Crowborough, Sussex. 7ooft. a.s.l., 
adjoining Ashdown Forest. Progressive Home 


schoo! for boys and girls, 3-12 years. Individual educa- 
tion. Open-air life. Entire charge taken. Apply Prin- 
cipals. 
[)* WILLIAMS’ sc HOOL., 
NORTH WALES 
Recognised by Board of E ducation. 
Headmistress : 





DOL GE LLE Y, 


Miss E,. ConstaANce NIGHTINGALZ, M.A 
Endowed School. Moderate inclusive fee for board, 
tuition and books. 
Junior Department, ages five to ten. 
ALPINE | ‘COLL _EGE. 
RVEYES-VILLARS, Switzerland. 4,tooft. English 
school for boys 12 to 19. Individual education and 
care. Modern languages. Examination coaching. 


Winter sports. Requests for interviews with the Head- 
master (J. M. S. Barnarp, M.A.) in London in 
September, should be addressed to him c/o Messrs. 
Truman and Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 
61 Conduit Street, London, W.r 


] RE CHIN PLACE sc ae a for ‘Girls ‘and Boy Ss. 
Apply — E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin 
Giensabled Road, S.W ‘7 


GCHOOLS FOR BOYS “AND GIRLS 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded {ree 

of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, E CG 4 Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 


"lace, 


(ROH: AM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon; 

Healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of education, 
{ree development as individuals and as members of general 
community. Independent study. Special attention to 
health and physical development. Pupils prepared for 
the Universities. Well-qualified staff. Principal, Berta 
S. HUMPHREY. 





as second-class Mail Matt ter at the 
Garden, Stamford Street, 


Kolered 











New York, N. Ty 
London, 


SCHOOLS—continued 


* ING’S LANGLEY PRIORY, Herts. Co-educational 
\ Boarding and Day School, conducted according to 
the pedagogy of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. 


\/JORAVIAN SCHOOL VOR GIRLS 
4 TYTHERTON, Near CHIPPENH/ AM, WILTS. 
(Founded 1794.) 
Boarding and Day School, in beautiful country sur- 
roundings ; for Girls of all ages. Thorough education, 
individual attention. Entire charge taken if desired. 
Moderate terms. School re-opens September 18th. 
For prospectus, apply Mrs. Blandford, B.Sc., Head- 
mistress. 


REPARING for Public Schools, but with the wider 
outlook present conditions demand, HARDENWICK 
School, Harpenden, will interest New STaTesMAN 
subscribers. Address HEADMASTER for prospectus. 
Recognised efficient lent by the the Board of Ii ducation. 
BAQMINTON ‘SCHOOL, _ Westbury - on - Trym, 
risto 
A Public Schoo! for Girls. (Founded 1858.) 
Visiter, The Right Hon. the Viscount Ceci! of Chel- 
wood, P.C., K.C., M.A., D.C.L. D. 
Gilbert Murray, 














Presi ident of the ” Board "of Governors : 
Esq., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Oxford. 

Head Mistress ; Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. 

Sound education is combined with preparation for 
world citizenship, full advantage being taken of School 
Journeys abroad and of the proximity of the City and 
University of Bristol for cultural, educational and social 
purposes. Girls of non-British nationality are welcome 
in the community. 


T. CHRISTOPHER’S School, Gt. Missenden, 
Bucks. Preparatory school for girls and small 
boys. Entire charge taken if parents abroad. Educa- 
tion on modern lines with special attention given to 
music. Individual care and attention. Healthy open- 
air life. _Apply PRINCIPAL. 





TRAINING ¢ ENTRES | 





COLLEGE FOR 


r[ ui, BEDFORD TRAINING 
‘TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford. Recoz- 
nised by the Board of Education. Principal: Muss 


Marcaret Spence. Students are prepared for the 
examination of the National Froebel Union. The course 
of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence £94 10s. 
to £100 16s. Fees without residence £31 105.—For 
particulars apply SECRETARY. 


HE SCHOOL, DARTINGTON HALL, TO! OT NES, 
SOUTH DEVON. A department for the training 
of teachers in Nursery School, Kindergarten and Junior 
School Methods. Instruction is offered in the theory 
and practice of progressive education. Special attention 
is paid to the contributions of the new schoo!s of psycho- 
logy and to the utilisation for education of rura! life and 
industries. Preparation for Higher Certificate National 
Froebel Union. Further r particulars on application. 








Qos MARY COLLEGE "(University of London), 








E.1.—UNIveRSITY Courses IN ARTS, SCIENCE, 
MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING (Civil, Mechanical and 
Electrical). Fees from £22 10s. a year. Residential Halls 


for Men and for Women Students. 
free.—J. F ELLISON MACARTNEY, Register. 


Prospectus post 











HE BE DF ORD PHYSICAL TR AINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this College to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of ‘Training 
extends over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees £165 per annum 
For prospectus apply SecreTary 








pe QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
255 CROMWELL Roap, S. KENSINGTON, S.W. 5. 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings 





ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS ‘TAUGHT. 
Pr ospectus on application. — Frobisher 3642 
LITERARY | 
T° REVIEWERS AND OTHERS- 

Any quantity of books bought; mod. fiction, 
biography, criticism, political, educational. ANNEXE, 


BOOKSHOP, 51 Essex Road, N.1. 


CLE 1807. 


Wz FOR PROFIT. Send for free booklet. 
REGENT INSTITUTE ( (191a) Palace Gate, W.8. 


CHARITIES 

FE AC TORY GIRLS’ COUNTRY HOL IDAY I 

Chairman, Lady Loch, FUNDS URGENT 
NEEDED. _ Several of the poorest working girls and 
women hoping for a week or more at the sea during the 
next few months. Convalescent cases sent throughout 
the year. Gifts thankfu'ly rete by the Hon. 
Treasurer, or Miss CANNEY, M.B.E., 75 Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, W. Cr 











FOR SALE, wo LEt, &c—continued | 


To ot E T. Small unfurnished room in delight! ful: and 
quiet dat in W.C. district; 12s. 6d. per week. 
Bor 876, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile,  # onder on, W iC. : 

ARGE : furnished bed- “sitting room. with share r 

4 kitchen and bathroom (C.H.W.) in premier West 

Central Square. 27s. 6d. per week, including baths, 








attendance and light. Use of gardens. Business or 
professional or Box 877, N.S. & N.. 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W. Cu 





W ANTE Dd, within 40 miles London, small Georgian 

or Early Victorian cottage to buy or rent in 
absolutely secluded position, nothing immediately on 
road, overlooked, or near bungaloid growth considered, 
no oak- beamed or modern house ss. Photograph 
essential. reed Box 875, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W.C. 


| Square 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


"THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 








The Council invites applications for a Studio Instructer- 
ship, at a salary of £300 per annum. 

Further details regarding the appointment, which is 
subject to the Federated Superannuation Scheme for 
Universities, may be obtained from the Registrar. 

Applications, accompanied by drawings or photographs 
of work, two testimonials, and the names of two referees, 
should reach the undersigned not later than 17th Septem- 
ber, 1935. 

Epwarp Carey, 

August, 1935. Registrar. 
NTORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY EDUCATION 
od COMMITTEE. 

COUNTY LIBRARY 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Librarian in the County Library at Morpeth. Salary 
£125 per annum. Candidates must possess professional 
qualifications for, and expericnce in, public library work. 

Applications on the official form (which may be 
obtained, by request, on receipt of a stamped addres: sed 
foolscap envelope) must reach me not later than 
September 14th, 1935. 

IHIENRY SPINK, 
Director of Education. 





County Hall, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1. 
pe August 26th, 1935. 





PPORTUNITY for someone under the age of r thirty 
wanting an interesting post with small salary on 
staff of London Youth Centre. Should have Secretaria! 
and Domestic qualifications and a sense of humour. 
Wier. Box 870, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 


\ TOMAN writer wants secretary three mornings a 

week or other time by arrangement. London, 
£1 a week. Good shorthand and typing; knowledge 
languages or University education helpful. Pleasant 
and interesting job for intelligent and sympathetic girl. 
North country or Scot with interest Labour politics 
preferred. oy 871, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
Lon don, Ww f+ 








__TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


TYPEWRI' TING 
yee melee SHORTHAND, 
“echnical MSS and Plays a Speciality. 
or conten reporting. Temporary Shorthand- -Typists 
provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
Orricse, 75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Tei.: Holborn 6182. 





DUPLICATING 
Verbatim 











AUTHORS’ M.S.S., PLAYS, Etc., accurately and 

£ promptly typed by experienced typist.—Mars 

Brooker, 55 Elton Road, Bishopston, Bristol, 7. 
UPLICAT ING | AND TYPEWRITING, Etc. 


Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, ‘Temporary or Permanent. 
PKOMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LTD., 
6. Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163-4.) 


—— Literary Typist. Cambridge Uni- 
4 yersity man. Moderate. Lamse, 20 St. Stephen's 
Roa d, W.2. Bayswater 1717. i - 
L* "Ee “RT TYPEWRITING (every desc cription), re- 
liable, prompt service. Lowest prices. FRIEND, 


97 Seuder nell Ri vad, S.W.17. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


\ rELWYN: a FORETASTE OF A BRIGHT! 
ENGLAND 


A GOOD HOUSE becomes very dul! in bad sur- 
rounc.ngs. In Welwyn Garden City everything is bright 
and cheerful. Trees abound everywhere, and lovely 
gardens. And all the architecture has to pass a high 
standard. Small wonder that it has attracted people of 
tast’. and that its health and vigour pass all records. 
Mod: 4 houses now to let at rents from £50 p.a. or 255. 
a weet. inclusive of rates. Houses for sale from £59. 
Charming wooded or open sites for specially designed 
ae es. “A. B.C. Guide from N. S. Howarp, Howardsgate, 


AOR NISH Riviere. Small, perfect modern house to 
let furnished, one year October. Lounge 30 x 16, 
Glorik ous: views. 3% gns. Pelic an Hill. St. Ives, Cornwall, 


UNE U TRNISHE D. L ower maisonette. Rose garden, 
/ private, 3 large rooms. Centra! heat. Bath. 
Tiled grates. E.L. Near Clapham Common Tube. £5 
mouthly. 4 Rooms, £6 10s. Also furnished or un- 








furnished Divan rooms. Basins h. & c. Quict house, 
14s. to 18s. 6d. weekly. Desirable. ‘THomas, 7 Grafton 
Cc Clap! ram S. W. 4. 


ore decor- 
of bathroom, £100. 
Turnstile, London, w i ot m 


Te flat e quict square near Museum, 
ated, 3 rooms and kitchen, use 
Box a4, NS. & No 10 Gt. 


CHE S3LSEA, 23 een erton ‘Street, Div an Bed- sitting 





room, quiet. Gas fire, ring, meter. (Geyser bath. 
Electric light, 18s. 
HH" vHG: ATE: Quiet ooed between wands. Maison- 
ette, 4 rooms, kit.; bathroom: garden. 
£96 Ow 4, + "Wood Lane, Highgate, N.6, 
Co NTRY agg , Chelsea. Room, breakfast, 30:., 
25s. Box 873, -& N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 
W.C.1, 


HAMPSTEAD. Smal! furnd. study bedrooms 12s. 6d., 
a'so large double, with piano. Quiet; Garden. 





Meals and service a as required. 22 Belsize Av enue. 
ONDON, w. C.1, 2 quiet, very attractive bed-sitting 
4 rooms. From 17/6. Ring PRIMROSE 1043. 





Post Office, 1928 
S.E.1: Published Weekly at 10 Great Turnstile, 


Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors by The Cornw - Press, Ltd., ! 
tlolLorn, 


Paris 


High London, W.c. 
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